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~ Editorial Comment 


Our Cities in 1939 


OME municipal events during 1939 may 
be significant in indicating what may 
be expected in the future. There was 

even greater emphasis than before on report- 
ing municipal activities to citizens and en- 
couraging citizen participation in govern- 
ment. Over one hundred cities issued gen- 
eral annual municipal reports; Rochester set 
up a public relations bureau, held “open 
house,” and made special use of the radio; 
Berkeley, California, developed a definite 
plan for greater citizen participation at 
council meetings; Manitowoc County, Wis- 
consin, established a “citizenship day” which 
bids fair to spread to other communities; 
Columbus, Georgia, put on a parade of city 
services; Schenectady, New York, handed 
out an annual report with each tax receipt; 
the United States Office of Education pre- 
pared a series of radio scripts on municipal 
government; and the cities of Winnetka, 
Illinois, and Montclair, New Jersey, at- 
tempted to gauge public opinion on impor- 
tant policy matters by asking citizens to in- 
dicate their preference on post cards. 


ON the question of civil liberties the Su- 

preme Court decided that certain Jer- 
sey City ordinances were an unconstitutional 
restriction on the right of assembly and free 





speech, and in another decision that the 
handbill ordinances of four cities violated 
the same guarantees. The American Civil 
Liberties Union, in a survey of civil liberties 
in 332 cities, found that fewer than three out 
of five of the cities make what the Union de- 
scribes as a “creditable showing,” the right 
of public assembly being found to be the 
most universally disregarded. 


ERHAPS the most notable development 

in recent years in county government has 
been the adoption of the county as an out- 
post of the federal government. In a typical 
court house one finds the offices of half a 
dozen or more federal agencies. It is signifi- 
cant of the future of federal-local relations 
that the Bureau of the Census expanded its 
activities as a center of municipal informa- 
tion, that the Library of Congress inaugu- 
rated a special collection of material in the 
municipal field, and that the National Re- 
sources Planning Board published a large 
volume entitled Urban Government. Plans 
were made for the creation of national unions 
of cities in each of the 21 American repub- 
lics and the setting up of a secretariat for a 
Pan-American organization of cities. The 
growing interest in public administration was 
emphasized by the organization of the So- 
ciety for Public Administration. 
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"THERE was an increase in activity on 

the part of some cities in industrial pro- 
motion. Buffalo established a division of pub- 
licity; Covington, Kentucky, established the 
position of industrial director; the state of 
Kansas appropriated $120,000 for a two- 
year period to secure new _ industries; 
Natchez, Mississippi, built a $300,000 fac- 
tory to lease to private interests; Pittsburg, 
Kansas, and Galveston and San Antonio, 
Texas, voted special tax levies for commu- 
nity advertising; Kearny and Paterson, New 
Jersey, issued pamphlets on their advan- 
tages as industrial cities; and Kansas, Maine, 
and New Jersey passed laws to permit cities 
to spend public funds for promotional pur- 
poses. 


HERE was a further extension of inter- 

municipal arrangements for the coopera- 
tive performance of activities. California 
cities were permitted to contract with the 
state or with other cities for personnel work, 
counties and cities in Tennessee were em- 
powered to enter into agreements for joint 
operation or for operation of a function by 
one unit for the other. Seven states passed 
laws to enable cities to contract with other 
units for fire protection service. Alabama 
enabled cities to use the state’s purchasing 
office, Michigan permitted municipalities to 
join together to construct or lease buildings, 
North Dakota enabled cities to issue joint 
bonds for water and sewer systems, Texas 
authorized cities to contract with the county 
for tax administration, and Maine permitted 
two or more towns to join in the employment 
of a town manager. 


"THE improved financial condition of some 

cities in 1939 reflected better tax collec- 
tions, while a poor condition in other cities 
could be attributed either to failure to enforce 
tax collections, to a decrease in state aid, or 
to an increase in the relief burden. Several 
cities sought new sources of revenue: Bir- 
mingham adopted a tobacco tax, Denver and 
St. Louis a cigarette tax, Philadelphia an 
earnings tax, and Florida cities imposed 
garbage collection charges. Cities in Arkan- 
sas, Michigan, North Carolina, Kansas, Okla- 
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homa, and Utah received a larger share of 
state-collected taxes or state-administered 
funds. The disposition of tax delinquent 
land was one of the most important problems 
facing cities. During the first part of the 
year, cities were able to borrow money on 
both short- and long-term securities at the 
most favorable rates ever experienced, reach- 
ing new record highs during the summer. 
With the outbreak of the war, interest rates 
jumped | per cent, but at the end of the year 
they seemed headed for a new low. In the 
field of assessments, Arkansas and Maine set 
up district supervisors of assessments, and 
several cities, including Providence, Bir- 
mingham, and Kansas City, undertook exten- 
sive reassessment projects. Especially signifi- 
cant in long-term planning was the demon- 
stration project in developing techniques and 
procedures for long-term programming of 
public works, conducted in seven cities with 
the cooperation of the National Resources 
Planning Board. Oregon cities were author- 
ized to create reserve funds for building per- 
manent improvements, and Portland, Oregon, 
undertook to finance recreation facilities and 
a sewage disposal plant on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The 1939 tax levy of Schenectady, 
New York, contained an item which will 
bring in about $100,000 a year for a capital 
budget. Among the cities to undertake ex- 
tensive accounting revision were Portland 
(Oregon), Nashville, Peoria, and New York 
City. Several states, including Arkansas, 
Kansas, and Washington, provided for the 
transfer of surplus funds of municipal utili- 
ties to city general funds. There was a 
tightening of state control over local finance 
in the states of Alabama, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota. State control over local ac- 
counts and audits was extended in Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, and Wyoming. Evidence of the 
value of callable bonds was found in Mil- 
waukee where nearly $1,000,000 in interest 
was saved on such bonds that had been 
issued in 1933. Surveys in several states 
revealed that cities were paying excessive 
insurance rates on city-owned property and 
as a result of steps taken by municipal of- 
ficials, insurance rates on public buildings 
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were reduced in North Carolina and Okla- 
homa. At least 10 states in 1939 ordered 
special studies of their tax structure. 


OF special interest in the personnel field 
was the adoption in California, Illinois, 
and North Carolina of statewide retirement 
plans for municipal employees and the adop- 
tion by a few large cities, including Miami, 
Florida, of retirement plans for all city em- 
ployees. Twenty-eight cities and counties 
adopted the merit system for part or all em- 
ployees in 1939, and Cleveland and Detroit 
extended civil service provisions to unskilled 
labor positions. Wisconsin adopted legisla- 
tion which will enable counties to establish 
civil service systems, and the facilities of its 
state department of civil service were made 
available to cities. The Michigan Municipal 
League provided personnel service for Kala- 
mazoo, Saginaw, and about 20 other cities, 
both inside and outside the state. Detroit, 
San Diego, and New York were among the 
cities that undertook broad in-service train- 
ing programs for city employees in coopera- 
tion with the school system and state educa- 
tion departments. The supreme court of 
Illinois followed the Arizona and Texas 
courts in upholding the constitutionality of 
state minimum wage laws for fire fighters. 


LANNING was recognized as a principal 

staff function by placing the National 
Resources Planning Board in the executive 
office of the president. Although the Board 
has lent principal aid to state planning rather 
than local planning some assistance to cities 
is expected to be forthcoming in the future. 
With the setting up of city planning com- 
missions in Baltimore and Chicago all of the 
13 largest cities now have such agencies. 
The provision by both public and private 
agencies of parking space for automobiles in 
business districts continued to contribute to 
the solution of the important problem of 
traffic congestion. Michigan authorized cities 
to issue revenue bonds to provide municipal 
parking facilities and Kalamazoo established 
the first of a series of municipal off-street 
parking lots to be paid for by special assess- 
ments. Land use and real property surveys 


were made in many cities, zoning ordinance 
revision seems now to have become an estab- 
lished “trend,” and school boards in Cali- 
fornia were required to request a report from 
the local planning commission before buying 
proposed school sites. 


HE rapid expansion of municipal activ- 

ity in the field of low-cost housing has 
been one of the most significant events in 
the last two or three years. During 1939 
about 125 housing developments were com- 
pleted or under construction, and it is sig- 
nificant that the USHA and local authorities 
were able to keep construction costs as much 
as $1,000 per dwelling below what similar 
private dwellings would cost in the same lo- 
calities. The entry of New York State in 
the direct financing of housing marked the 
way to similar future developments. The 
FHA continued to help in promoting better 
subdivision planning. 


T= treatment of disease and the respon- 

sibility for the administration of exist- 
ing public medical services became a con- 
cern of health departments. Maine, New 
Mexico, and Rhode Island provided for low- 
cost hospitalization. A number of cities, with 
or without PWA help, undertook the con- 
struction of hospitals, the county health unit 
grew in popularity, many cities adopted the 
standard milk ordinance, and there was a 
trend toward emphasis on sanitation and 
cleanliness among food handlers to replace 
routine examinations. The federal govern- 
ment looked to local health officers for as- 
sistance in enforcing certain provisions of 
the food, drug, and cosmetics act. Increasing 
emphasis was given to housing in relation 
to health, with special studies being con- 
ducted in Memphis, Newark, and other 
cities. 


AN appraisal of the value of WPA proj- 
ects resulted in an extremely favorable 
finding, but the new WPA act requiring a 
30-day furlough for some workers and a 
larger local contribution increased the relief 
burden on cities. An acute financial problem 
in some large cities led to increased cries for 
federal help. New Jersey provided for the 
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state’s paying 75 per cent of relief costs, 
New York took steps to put an increasingly 
larger share of relief costs in local tax levies, 
and in Iowa, Ohio, and Washington there 
was a tendency toward shifting responsibility 
for relief to counties. The food stamp plan 
for the distribution of surpluses, inaugurated 
early in the year by the Department of Agri- 
culture, had spread to many cities by the 
end of the year. Important revisions in the 
Social Security Act included provision for 
greater federal aid and a requirement that 
state welfare services be placed on the merit 
system. 


Bee total fire loss for the country in 
1939 was about $15,000,000 above that 
for 1938, continuing the increase for the last 
three or four years. But the total loss for 
1939 was only about one-half of the annual 
fire loss experience in the twenties. Fire de- 
partments in a few cities, including Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are installing a modern records 
and reporting system. Over 70,000 firemen 
received some training of one sort or another, 
the model state fireworks act was adopted 
in five states in 1939, Cincinnati put on one 
of the most intensive fire prevention cam- 
paigns of any city, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association published model specifica- 
tions for use in purchasing fire apparatus, 
and Saginaw, Michigan, adopted a compre- 
hensive building code which prohibits 
wooden shingle roofs. The problem of pre- 
venting fires in homes is still the most baf- 
fling, and the best results were secured where 
dwelling inspections are made. 


IN the police field further steps were taken 

in nine states toward uniform state sys- 
tems of traffic regulation and court pro- 
cedure, Fresno and Sacramento, California, 
undertook to make films of drunken driver 
suspects, MGM released the motion picture 
Drunken Driving, Indiana legalized tests for 
drunken driving while Illinois declared such 
tests illegal, a nation-wide traffic enforcement 
study was undertaken, there was an increased 
use of cameras for preserving evidence in 
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traffic accident cases, and accident prevention 
bureaus were established in police depart- 
ments in four states and in a number of 
cities. Police departments were reorganized 
in Kansas City, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and 
San Antonio; the police department of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, was returned to state 
control after seven years of home rule; and 
evidence obtained by wire tapping was de- 
clared inadmissible in criminal cases in fed- 
eral courts. 


| per pe developments in the utility 

field included the buying of private 
power facilities by the TVA which in turn 
contracted to supply electricity to many 
cities. The end of the year found 29 coun- 
ties in Washington in public utility districts. 
The Lower Colorado River Authority ac- 
quired the distribution systems of the pri- 
vate power companies in 15 counties in 
Texas and will sell the local distribution sys- 
tems to cities. The Authority has reduced 
residential rates 37 per cent and commercial 
rates 20 per cent. Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, marked the 14 years of municipal 
ownership of its gas and electric systems by 
paying off the last debt installment. During 
the same period electric rates have been re- 
duced from 8.74 cents to 3.78 cents a kilo- 
watt hour, and there have also been sharp 
cuts in gas rates, saving consumers a total of 
$5,300,000. The Federal Power Commission 
reported that for the entire country the aver- 
age residential electric bill for 25 kwh at the 
beginning of the year was 14.5 per cent lower 
than the same bill four years earlier. 


N° attempt has been made here to tell 

the whole story of municipal events in 
1939. The lessons of adversity of the 1930’s 
have taught our cities many things of per- 
manent value. Cities are acquiring better 
instruments in their administrative services. 
Beyond lies the hope for a better planned, 
better ordered, and better administered mu- 
nicipal government. A major task of our 
cities is winning the understanding of their 
own citizens. 
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Views on Some Management Problems 


Reported by A. J. KOENIG 
Village Manager, Wilmette, Illinois 


This article is a summary of a panel session on management prob- 
lems, held at the twenty-sixth annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association at Detroit early in October, 1939. 


IVE past presidents of the International 
Bey Managers’ Association and two 

managers with more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience set forth their views on selected 
administrative problems in a panel discussion 
held at the recent annual conference of the 
Association. The participants were: J. 
Bryan Miller, city manager, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, chairman; I. C. Brower, city manager, 
New Rochelle, New York; Louis Brownlow, 
director, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago; Charles A. Carran, city 
manager, East Cleveland, Ohio; L. J. Hous- 
ton, Jr., city manager, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; W. P. Hunter, city manager, Roanoke, 
Virginia; and E. L. Mosley, city manager, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. In addition, 
some city managers in the audience entered 
the discussion. 


How can a manager avoid detail work in 
preparing for council meetings? 


E. L. Mostry (Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado): Administrative detail is our job, and 
I believe it is important that the manager 
furnish the council with information which 
will enable it to act intelligently. The coun- 
cilmen in my city, high-class business men 
with interests of their own, receive no pay 
as council members. They expect the man- 
ager to secure adequate information on 
matters that come before them. I ask the 
heads of departments to secure all the per- 
tinent data, but I consider it my duty to 
sift out the important information that the 
council needs and to put it in final form for 
presentation to the council. 

Two kinds of matters go to the council: 
those which originate in the city administra- 
tion, and those that originate outside the city 
administration. The city budget, for ex- 


ample, is prepared in detail by department 
heads, but in the final analysis, in order to 
discuss the budget intelligently with the 
council and to explain why certain things 
should or should not be in the budget, the 
manager must do a lot of detail work so that 
he can answer any question that may be 
asked. As an example of an outside matter, 
the chamber of commerce may request an 
appropriation for advertising the city. The 
agenda for the council meeting is made up, 
but I do not believe the manager can afford 
to let such a request go to the council with- 
out some study. Who but the manager is 
going to do it? Our council would not have 
a manager long if he were not prepared. The 
manager is the council’s source of informa- 
tion on arguments for and against any 
proposal, and the manager, to be a real one, 
must know what he is talking about when 
he talks to the council. 

I. C. BRowER (New Rochelle, New York): 
Mosley might define “detail.” I never pre- 
pare the detailed estimates for an engineering 
job, but I do go over the estimates after 
they are made by the department of public 
works. My secretary calls to my attention 
three or four days before the council meet- 
ing those matters that will come before the 
meeting. 

Mr. Mostey: Naturally a manager who 
is a manager does not make estimates on a 
curb and gutter improvement. But after the 
estimates have been worked up, the manager 
certainly looks them over to familiarize him- 
self with what the engineering department 
has in mind. The council wants to know, for 
instance, whether a bridge approach is to be 
a 10 per cent or 3 per cent grade, if the 
drainage is taken care of, and so on. The 
council wants to know that the manager has 
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spent enough time on technical and financial 
matters to be able to outline briefly the 
important aspects of the proposal. I think 
the manager is making a great mistake if he 
is not in a position to tell the council what 
it is all about. 

CLARENCE H. Hoper (Alliance, Nebras- 
ka): I prepare reports on matters that are 
to come before the council and send a copy 
to each councilman early on the day of the 
council meeting. The press uses this report 
and I am careful to make sure that it is 
carefully prepared. 

H. G. Crow (St. Joseph, Michigan): The 
council generally asks the manager for his 
recommendation on matters that come before 
the regular meeting. The manager should 
therefore know what is on the agenda, and 
collect any necessary information so that he 
will be prepared to make a report. The man- 
ager should anticipate what the council wants 
to know. For example, what is the project 
going to cost, how is the cost to be met, what 
service is it going to perform after construc- 
tion? If a manager’s batting average is not 
very high, he probably will not be manager 
very long. 

Lynn J. RicHarps (Clawson, Michigan) : 
I always give the council advance notice on 
important matters that will come before the 
next meeting so they cannot say it is entirely 
new and that they do not understand. 

Mr. Brower: In most cities a committee 
of the whole meets prior to the regular meet- 
ing of the council. In New Rochelle a two- 
or three-hour session is held on the preceding 
Friday. I keep informed on all matters that 
are coming before the council and communi- 
cate to it in writing the plans on what is to 
be done and how. 

CrypeE B. Kine (Arkansas City, Kansas) : 
Are these special meetings of the council held 
without the press? 

Mr. Brower: The press is always invited 
to attend meetings of the committee of the 
whole. We have some off-the-record sessions 
on questions of policy, as, for example, when 
the city was going to buy land for a play- 
ground. If such a matter were made known 
to the press before options were taken, the 
price of the land would go up out of propor- 
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tion to its real value. 

J. Bryan MILLER (Wichita Falls, Texas) : 
The agenda for the council meetings in my 
city is sent to councilmen several days in 
advance, and an “information sheet” at- 
tached to the agenda gives factual data on 
items that require explanation. This informa- 
tion is often prepared by department heads 
and I pass on to the council the facts that are 
needed in determining policy. This plan 
enables the manager to indicate briefly in 
writing the matters on which the council 
should make a decision and quite often a 
councilman at a meeting weeks later will 
bring the matter before the council as a 
proposal of his own. 

L. J. Houston, Jr. (Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia): The city council in my city meets 
in an informal evening conference on the 
day before the regular meeting to discuss the 
items on the agenda. Prior to the adoption 
of this plan a councilman would make a 
motion on some important matter in regular 
council meeting without adequate discussion, 
and before anyone would know what was 
going on the motion would be adopted or 
defeated. Anyone can attend these informal 
sessions. I keep a few notes on matters dis- 
cussed and names of council members pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Mostey: I cannot get my council 
together at night, except about once a year 
when we meet to discuss the budget. On 
special matters I send a report to councilmen 
in advance of the council meeting. 

Mr. Miter: I believe we agree that the 
manager cannot avoid some detail work in 
preparing for the council meeting. We should 
depend more on department heads for the 
basic data for our report to the council. 


Under what conditions should a city manager 
“go over” the head of a department in 
dealing with internal departmental affairs? 


CHARLES A. CARRAN (East Cleveland, 
Ohio): I would say that under no conditions 
should the city manager go over or around 
the department head. I assume that the man- 
ager has appointed the department head and 
has made him responsible for certain duties; 
that the manager has differed with the de- 
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partment head on how these duties were 
carried out and has frankly discussed these 
matters with the department head and not 
with subordinates in the department; and 
that the department head has refused to fol- 
low directions or has taken the attitude that 
“Tf I do it your way I won’t take the re- 
sponsibility and you will have to take the 
responsibility.” 

GrorcE BEAN (Escanaba, Michigan): If 
citizens continually complain that a depart- 
ment head is not giving the service to which 
they are entitled, the manager should caution 
the department head about these things. I 
believe the manager should exhaust every 
possible means of bringing this department 
head into line before he resorts to outright 
discharge. 

Louis BrowNtow (director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago): 
Should the manager go over the department 
head and give orders to subordinates? 

Mr. Carran: I cannot conceive of an 
occasion when the manager should go over 
the department head to subordinates. The 
manager should do everything in his power 
to educate, advise, and suggest to that de- 
partment head, but if the department head 
cannot produce to the satisfaction of the 
manager and the public, then there is just 
one answer to the problem — get another 
department head. 

Mr. MItter: If the manager and chief of 
police do not agree upon a particular pro- 
cedure in that department and the chief of 
police cannot or does not make the necessary 
changes, he should be fired. 

Mr. BrowNtow: The city manager has a 
somewhat different problem in the case of a 
department head who is not appointed by the 
manager and not responsible to him. The 
commissioner of revenue in Virginia cities is 
not appointed by the city manager and when 
I first went to Virginia as a city manager, 
Ashburner called me and said, “Don’t get 
into a fight with the commissioner of revenue. 
Make him your friend.” Certainly the man- 
ager cannot go over the head of a department 
head who is not directly responsible to him 
and give directions to subordinates. 
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Should a city manager take an active interest 
in proposed state legislation affecting 
cities? 

Mr. BROowNLow: My answer to this ques- 
tion is “yes,” but there is a good deal to be 
said as to how the manager should manifest 
that interest. There is not a clear-cut division 
between “policy determination” and “execu- 
tion,” because the manager plays a part in 
formulating policy. The council may request 
a recommendation from the city manager and 
of course it is entitled to have the opinion 
and advice of the manager. State legislation 
sometimes affects the structure of the city 
government, or the revenue and expendi- 
tures, or the relationships of the city govern- 
ment to other governments such as school, 
county, and state. In the case of such legis- 
lation there is no virtue in the manager’s 
being deaf, dumb, and blind, as some theore- 
ticians would like him to be, and the manager 
knows that he must take some action on 
such matters. In some states, in most per- 
haps, the best way to do this is to take an 
active interest in the state league of munici- 
palities, which is organized to look after the 
interests of the cities. The leagues in many 
states are doing more effective work because 
of the active help of the managers. 

In states where there is no league, or where 
the league is not adequately staffed, the 
manager may need to make direct contact 
with the members of the state legislature 
with respect to legislation affecting his city. 
For example, in a state like Tennessee, where 
there is still the curse of local legislation, it 
is impossible for the city manager not to be 
in touch with legislation. I think it is wise 
for a city manager in such states to know 
what the state legislature is like. When I 
was elected president of the League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, I had never seen a 
Virginia legislature. The League at that 
time had no secretariat and the first thing 
we did was to hire a secretary, Morton 
Wallerstein, and go down to Richmond. I 
met Richard Byrd, who had been speaker of 
the House and who was very much interested 
in improving the city government, and I 
asked him: “Who is the bellwether of the 
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farmers?” Within a few moments the Vir- 
ginia League had made a working agreement 
with the leader of the farm bloc. My point 
is that city managers cannot stay out of the 
league of municipalities. But in every in- 
stance in which the manager takes an active 
part in state legislation affecting cities he 
should keep his council fully informed of 
what he is doing and in no instance should 
he take a step on pending legislation without 
the consent of his council. Preferably the 
manager should act through the organized 
body of cities. Sometimes he must act alone, 
and perhaps in certain instances it may be 
wise for him not to take a position on pend- 
ing bills. 

H. P. Forp (Tallahassee, Florida): The 
secretary and the attorney of the Florida 
League of Municipalities and several city 
attorneys are at the state capital during the 
entire session of the legislature, mainly for 
the purpose of preventing the passage of bills 
that would affect cities and their revenues 
adversely. Copies of such bills are sent out 
to all cities of the state. I think it best for 
the manager to exert his efforts through the 
municipal league or some such agency rather 
than for him to be in the forefront himself. 

Roy S. Brapen (Greenbelt, Maryland): 
We had one matter before the legislature on 
which the people of the community were 
almost evenly divided. The council almost 
unanimously sponsored and voted for the 
passage of this legislation by the state legis- 
lature and asked me to go to the state capital 
and stay there until the bill was passed. 

Mr. Browntow: I think that in such a 
case the manager would be bound to repre- 
sent the council, although he should also be 
free to tell the state legislature that there was 
a difference of opinion and that the council 
after considering the matter had decided in 
favor of the measure. If the city manager 
could not conscientiously support the bill 
he would have the recourse of firing himself. 

W. Morcan Works (Sherman, Texas): 
The League of Texas Municipalities keeps 
us informed of pending legislation affecting 
cities, and that is about as far as they can 
go unless they have the support of cities with 
regard to particular legislation. I think it is 
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my duty to follow such legislation and to 
keep the city commission advised on the 
probable effect such bills would have on our 
city if they were passed. The commission 
usually adopts a resolution and very fre- 
quently delegates me to go to the state 
capital. 

Mr. BEAN: What should the manager do 
if the council is divided on a proposed bill? 

Mr. BrowNtow: Of course the majority 
governs and the manager is guided accord- 
ingly. If it causes much public interest the 
matter will almost solve itself. 

Mr. BEAN: Should the manager inform 
the legislature of a division in the council? 

Mr. Browntow: I think the manager 
could report the council vote to the legisla- 
ture without any difficulty. He could say 
that the matter was approved by a council 
vote (giving the vote for and against) and 
that the council had instructed him to urge 
the adoption (or defeat) of the bill. 

E. H. WATERHOUSE (Huntington Woods, 
Michigan): Do the city managers in Mich- 
igan do the League any good? 

HERBERT OLSON (director, Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League): I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Brownlow’s remarks. My League experi- 
ence shows that the city managers are the 
backbone, not only of the legislative pro- 
gram, but of all of the other activities of the 
League. I have been interested in the ques- 
tions that have been raised here and I would 
like to say that the League has not always 
been able to act for cities. A case will illus- 
trate my point. In the last session of the 
legislature, a bill was introduced which 
would have increased the number of county 
supervisors in cities of approximately 50,000 
population. It sounded like a good idea. 
However, in several instances smaller munici- 
palities in the same county would lose the 
balance of power if the municipality of 50,- 
000 got two or three more supervisors. The 
League called together representatives of 
municipalities of all sizes in those counties 
and said: “Here is the bill. It looks like a 


good thing from the point of view of the 
larger municipalities, but what do you offi- 
cials from the smaller municipalities think?” 
They didn’t like it, and the League had ‘to 
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assume that this was an intermunicipal fight 
and the League would have to stay out of 
the picture entirely. A good many controver- 
sies of that type come up during a legislative 
session, but on all of the major stands which 
the League makes during the legislative year 
the municipalities generally work together 
and certainly the city managers have always 
aided very materially in the accomplishment 
of the legislative program. 

Mr. Miter: I think we are agreed that 
managers should keep the council informed 
of pending legislation affecting cities and 
secure their approval or disapproval in order 
that the city might take active part in the 
legislative program. 


Should a city manager discuss the appoint- 
ment of department heads with council 
before appointments are made? 


Mr. Houston: I think a manager should 
feel free to discuss with the council the 
qualifications of a particular individual who 
may be considered for appointment. The 
council may know some things about the can- 
didate that the manager ought to know. I 
may call the council together as a committee 
of the whole or discuss the matter with a 
council committee. I believe the manager 
should take the council into his confidence in 
the matter of appointments. 

Mr. Brower: I do not agree with the 
practice of consulting with the council on 
appointments because it leads to a lot of 
grief. Several councilmen invariably will sug- 
gest their own candidates and no matter 
whom you appoint, there will be some council- 
men whose advice is disregarded. I think it is 
the manager’s job to make his appointments 
on the basis of merit. If the appointment is 
a good one the council will take the credit 
and there will be no trouble. 

Mr. Houston: I did not intend to imply 
that a manager should ask the council for 
suggestions on whom to appoint. I would 
merely ask their opinion on a candidate that 
I have in mind. 

Mr. Carran: As a general policy I think 
it is a serious mistake to consult the council 
about appointments because it sets a dan- 


gerous precedent. My council would prefer 
that I did not consult them because it en- 
ables a councilman to say that he has nothing 
to do with appointments. 

H. C. McCiintock (Boulder, Colorado) : 
Our charter provides that the city manager 
shall appoint all department heads, with cer- 
tain exceptions, and that the council shall not 
interfere with the administrative functions 
of the manager. I decided, therefore, in a 
recent vacancy not to discuss candidates with 
the council. I think it would be very unwise 
to discuss them with individual councilmen 
and if you ask the whole council you will 
get as many different opinions as there are 
men on the council. 

Mr. Bean: I have appointed three or four 
people from outside the city and in each 
case I consulted with the council before mak- 
ing the appointments. I would like to ask 
when should the manager inform the council 
of his reasons for appointing a certain can- 
didate? The public does not understand the 
difference between the functions of the coun- 
cil and the manager, and in my city the 
council took a lot of public criticism for my 
outside appointments. I believe that by 
discussing the matter with the council they 
were more united in defending my action 
than if I had informed them after announc- 
ing the appointment. 

Mr. Brower: I inform the council of 
appointments at the next council meeting 
after the appointment has been made. I still 
believe the manager should take full re- 
sponsibility for his appointments because he 
is responsible to the council for the admin- 
istration of municipal activities. I have 
appointed two directors of public welfare in 
New Rochelle—the first when I had been 
manager only two weeks. During the first six 
months he was on the job I discovered he 
was not an executive and therefore made a 
new appointment. 

Mr. Carran: If the manager thinks it 
would be desirable to discuss appointments 
with the council, I believe he should do it 
in committee meetings. If he does not think 
it advisable to discuss appointments with the 
council, but the council expects him to do so, 
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he should, at a committee meeting with all 
of the councilmen present, frankly discuss 
the matter of appointments in general, point- 
ing out the charter provisions, if any, and the 
reasons why the council should not concern 
themselves with appointments. If he cannot 
convince the council that it is the manager’s 
responsibility, then there is a question as to 
whether he should continue as manager. 


How can a manager best avoid becoming the 
leader of the council? 


Mr. Brower: Certainly the manager must 
avoid becoming the recognized leader in 
policy determination. Citizens who come to 
the manager with a matter of public policy 
should be directed to the mayor or council. 
The manager can also encourage the mayor 
and councilmen to appear more often in pub- 
lic, especially in making talks before civic 
groups. The manager should refrain from 
discussing with the press matters of policy on 
which the council has not acted. Press pub- 
licity on such matters is bad for the manager, 
bad for the city, and bad for the council. 
I think the manager should never give to the 
press information regarding matters that are 
properly a council matter before the council 
has received the information. Credit for 
accomplishments should be given to the 
council. It is the council that has the power 
and is responsible to the people. 


When the manager feels he cannot support 
or carry out a council policy, what is the 
proper procedure? 


W. P. Hunter (Roanoke, Virginia): The 
manager should always keep in mind that it 
is the duty and responsibility of the city 
council to decide policy. The manager is the 
administrative officer to see that all laws 
and ordinances are enforced, and to carry out 
the policies of the council. The manager may 
not approve some of the council policies and 
in such cases he should have a thorough 
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discussion with the council in open meetings. 
Then if he is unable to convince the council 
of his views on such policy matteis, he should 
make his recommendations to the council 
in a written report. This will give the cit- 
izens through the press the manager’s views 
on this matter. 

The manager should never give his views 
on any policy questions to the press or any- 
one else. His report and recommendations 
should always be made to the city council 
first. He should never try to bring any pres- 
sure on the council on questions of policy. 
If I could not conscientiously carry out a 
certain policy, I would so inform the council. 

Mr. RicuHarps: What sort of policy would 
the council adopt that you could not carry 
out? 

C. A. HARRELL (Schenectady, New York): 
When I went to Schenectady I had to dis- 
charge the assistant to the former city man- 
ager and then the council met to discharge 
me, three times in the first month, but they 
always put it off. When I submitted the 
budget I put in an item for an assistant, but 
while I was out of the city a few days the 
council eliminated this item. They resented 
my action in firing the assistant ten months 
previous. I threatened to resign and two 
weeks later the appropriation was put back 
in the budget. This was a clear-cut issue of 
council interference in appointments. Of 
course a manager cannot threaten to quit on 
every matter that comes up in order to get 
his way. I disagree with the council on some 
matters of policy, but I do not go to the 
office every morning with a chip on my 
shoulder. 

Mr. MILLER: I believe we are agreed that 
in practically every case a matter of policy 
can be handled in such a way that an under- 
standing can be reached. But when the 
council wants to make an office boy of the 
manager and still hold him responsible for 
results the manager may decide that the only 
thing to do is to resign. 
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How to Determine Fire Losses 


By PERCY BUGBEE* 
General Manager, National Fire Protection Association, Boston 


The fire department should adopt a definite procedure of 
estimating fire losses and should maintain adequate records. 


r NAHE annual fire loss figures, which the 
fire chief reports to the mayor or city 
manager, in many cities do not give 

an entirely true or complete picture of the 
actual fire losses incurred. Some fire depart- 
ments merely total the individual estimates 
made by the officer in charge at each fire. 
This practice generally results in a wide 
discrepancy between the loss payments made 
by fire insurance companies and the report 
of the fire chief. For example, the 1936 losses 
for New York City as reported by the in- 
surance companies to the Actuarial Bureau 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
were 45 per cent greater than the estimates 
made by the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment. Moreover, the loss payments of the 
insurance companies did not include all 
stock company figures nor all losses paid by 
mutual companies. Thus the use of insur- 
ance loss payments alone does not give the 
complete story. It is estimated by some that 
at least 30 per cent should be added to the 
insurance loss figure to cover uninsured and 
unreported losses. 

The fire department of every city should 
be interested in arriving at a fair evaluation 
of the damage at any fire, large or small, and 
the purpose of this article is to outline a 
definite procedure for determining fire losses. 

1. The “size-up” by the fire chief or 
officer in charge at a building fire includes 
making note of the condition and main- 
tenance of the building as poor, fair, or good; 
an estimate of the age of the property which 
may be recorded as old, obsolete, reasonably 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bugbee, a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
connected with the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation since 1921—as its field engineer from 
1924, as assistant managing director from 1928, 
and since June, 1939, as general manager. 


up to date, or strictly modern; and a first- 
hand inspection immediately following the 
fire. 

2. A detailed report made out as soon as 
possible after the fire should show an in- 
ventory of damage done at the fire and be 
sufficiently detailed so that the fire depart- 
ment can establish the exact condition of 
things when the department left the scene 
of the fire. Such information may be very 
valuable at a later date for comparison with 
the estimates of the adjuster. 

3. In the case of large fires it may be 
desirable to make accurate plans and draw- 
ings showing the location and circumstances 
of the fire and to take photographs. Such 
information would be particularly valuable 
in arson cases‘when data must be produced 
in court, and also in other cases where the 
amount of loss may be in dispute. 

4. The loss data reported by the officer 
in charge at a building fire should include 
the address and name of the owner of the 
building where the fire started, assessed 
valuation, damage estimate at time of fire, 
insurance carried, insurance paid (to be 
recorded as soon as available), and estimated 
uninsured loss. The departmental officer in 
charge at a fire should have a good idea of 
the value of various types of buildings and 
contents, because his estimate at the time 
of the fire may be the only reliable loss data 
where losses are not insured or where it is 
impossible to secure a copy of the loss ad- 
juster’s report. 

5. The making of a complete fire report, 
especially on large fires, may involve more 
time and effort than the officer in charge at 
the fire has to devote to it. An investigator 
from fire department headquarters should 
respond to or be called to all big fires, and 
certainly should make a follow-up visit to 
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each fire as soon as possible after the fire. An 
investigator from fire department headquar- 
ters should take the district chief’s report 
and, under the district chief’s direction, make 
a careful appraisal of the total loss based 
on an inventory and a survey of the premises. 
Records in the building depart- 

ment and 
should be checked as an aid in 
estimating the value of the 
building. 

6. Follow-up work also calls 
for getting a list of the names, 
floor occupied, type of occupa- 
tion, and data on contents losses 
of each occupant of the build- 
ing. The data also should in- 
clude for each occupant an esti- 
mate of the damage at the time 
of fire, amount of insurance car- 
ried, insurance paid, and esti- 
mated uninsured loss. 

7. The general condition of 
a neighborhood may affect property values 
and should be considered in estimating a 
particular loss. A blighted area may have 
destroyed the value of a property which in 
a more desirable neighborhood might have 
twice its actual value. 

8. The investigator should observe ma- 
terials and workmanship of the building. 
Since most building fire losses involve repair 
work rather than complete replacement, fire 
department officials should know something 
of local construction cost items such as plas- 
tering, electrical wiring, carpentry, painting, 
and paperhanging. Two identical fires in dif- 
ferent localities might easily result in a loss 
25 per cent greater in one community than 
in the other depending upon the cost of 
labor and materials in the two cities. The 
original cost of a building is not a major 
factor in determining the fire loss because 
building costs have fluctuated considerably 
in recent years. A building erected during a 
period of low construction costs and burned 
during a period of high costs might mean an 
actual loss greater than the original cost of 
the building, other factors not considered. 
On the other hand, a building built during a 
high cost period and burned during a period 
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of low cost might cause an actual loss far 
below its initial cost, particularly if it hap- 
pens to be located in a blighted low rent area. 

9. In estimating contents losses the value 
of stocks which have been burned should 
be checked against inventories if any are 
available. The damage from 
smoke, water, and rust also 
must be determined. A pamph- 
let entitled Salvaging Opera- 
tions, published by the National 
Fire Protection Association, de- 
scribes the susceptibility to 
damage of various kinds of mer- 
chandise and the possibilities 
of salvage following exposure to 
water or smoke. The officer in 
charge at a fire cannot make a 
complete inventory of every 
item of stock damaged but he 
should make a detailed investi- 
gation if it appears that the 
damaged merchandise does not 
approximate the claimed inventory. In the 
case of important fires or unusual losses the 
fire chief should have an outside appraiser 
make an estimate of damages to specialized 
equipment or stock. 

10. The loss estimates on a fire should 
next be checked against the damages allowed 
by the insurance adjuster. Overgenerous set- 
tlements by adjusters may tend to encourage 
fires and thus add to the total fire loss record 
and invalidate any loss payment figures of 
insurance companies. For example, a fire in 
a shed may result in damage estimated by the 
fire department at $10, but the owner may 
claim and secure payment of several hundred 
dollars’ damages on the reasoning that it is 
just as easy to collect that amount as a 
smaller one. The adjuster in such a case 
operates on the theory that a satisfied cus- 
tomer is more important to the insurance 
company than the cost of contesting a small 
claim. This promotes burning to defraud 
and also tends to work against the efforts 
of the city in urging people to be careful and 
avoid needless fires. 

The amount of insurance payments can 
be secured with the cooperation of the vari- 
ous fire insurance agents of the community. 
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This cooperation has been obtained by some 
fire departments through the practice of in- 
viting the agents to use the fire record files 
at fire department headquarters. Access to 
the fire department records informs the agents 
whether prospective assureds have had a 
good or a bad fire record. To obtain loss 
figures on a fire in a chain store considerable 
correspondence may be necessary, because 
the loss may be covered by blanket forms of 
insurance placed in a distant city. 

A discrepancy between fire department 
estimates and the insurance loss figures may 
be found in salvage values. It is a rather 
common practice for insurance interests to 
buy out a fire damaged mercantile stock and 
have a salvage company dispose of the 
stock, possibly in another city. Unless the 
fire department is persistent in following up 
losses it may never know that a considerable 
amount of salvage was obtained thus reduc- 
ing the actual fire damage paid to the insured 
and recorded by the department. 

Fire department estimates ordinarily do 
not include use and occupancy and rental 
losses. These are usually regarded as indi- 
rect losses and are seldom calculated except 
where they may be insured. Where a part 
of the insurance paid is for use and occu- 
pancy loss, or to cover rent loss, the adjusted 
insurance loss may be larger than the fire 
department’s estimate which covers only 
physical fire damage. 

11. The final adjusted loss figure on a fire 
should be compared with the department’s 
first estimate to help the fire department 
officers improve their skill at estimating 
losses. If the adjusted loss figure appears to 
be materially out of line the reasons should 
be determined and discussed. 

12. The final loss figures for a building 
fire should be tabulated on the Report of a 
Fire in a Building (recapitulation of loss 
data section reproduced in cut below), and 
the monthly report should show the total for 
all fires that month. Municipal officials should 
check their records and reporting system to 
see that the necessary forms are provided. 
Record forms described in Model Records 
and Reporting System for Fire Departments, 
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by DeWayne E. Nolting (Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago) 
are of particular value in recording fire loss 
data, especially the Report of Fire in a 


RECAPITULATION OF LOSS 
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Building, and the Insurance Agent’s or 
Adjuster’s Report. A suggested consolidated 
monthly report form provides for regular 
tabulation of loss figures and brings them 
together in proper form for the annual report 
on fire losses. 


CONCLUSION 


There is much to be said in favor of a 
practice on the part of the fire department 
in refusing to make a public estimate of loss 
on a dollar basis at the time of the fire. For 
example, a property owner may estimate his 
loss at $100,000, while the fire department 
estimate of loss may be $25,000 or perhaps 
$50,000. Property owners tend to estimate 
their losses at the highest possible figure to 
protect their own interests in making a settle- 
ment. It is important to remember, also, that 
at the time of the fire, the officer in charge 
has many other details which take precedence 
over fire loss estimating. Conditions may be 
unfavorable, especially at night fires, for an 
accurate determination of fire damage. For 
these and other reasons it is therefore not 
fair to the fire department or to the property 
owner to expect an accurate fire loss estimate 
which can be made public immediately after 
the fire. Unsightly conditions which generally 
accompany fire damage may make it impos- 
sible for the fire officer to take account of 
possible salvage values which may reduce the 
loss. A satisfactory method of making public 
preliminary estimates of fire loss, therefore, 
is for the fire department to indicate only the 
approximate extent of loss through the use of 
such terms as “none,” “light,” “small,” “mod- 
erate,” “considerable,” “large,” or “total.” 











Municipal Public Relations 


V. Handling Inquiries and Complaints 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Every citizen complaint or request for information has the makings 
of a public relations asset for the city. In this article Mr. Woolpert 
suggests some ways of capitalizing on these potential assets. 


TTENTION was directed in the pre- 

A ceting article in this series to the 
number and variety of contacts be- 
tween citizens and municipal employees. The 
object of this present article is to concentrate 
attention on two major classes of citizen- 
employee contacts—inquiries and complaints. 


DECENTRALIZING INFORMATION 


One of the first questions is: Where can 
information be obtained? In most cities the 
answer is simply—‘at the city hall.” Now 
it is probably true that the city hall will 
always be the primary center of municipal 
information, and the major part of this 
article is based upon this assumption. At the 
outset of this discussion, however, a protest 
must be made against the overcentralization 
of municipal information in most cities. This 
is not to say that too much information is 
available at the city hall, but rather that too 
little information is available elsewhere. Why 
should it be necessary, especially in our 
larger cities, for the citizen to suffer the 
inconvenience of a trip to the city hall to 
get his question answered? Why can’t more 
information be brought to the citizen? It is 
true that the telephone provides a convenient 
substitute for many a personal visit to a city 
office, but there are still many matters which 
must be handled directly. 

In our larger cities, at least, this need for 
more convenient centers of municipal infor- 
mation has been met by political rather than 
administrative organization. The council 
member or party committee member for each 
ward serves his neighborhood by acting as 
a single focal point for the transaction of 
all forms of city business. The citizen need 


not understand the allocation of functions 
and responsibilities among the several city 
departments, for those mysteries are solved 
by his alderman. All the citizen needs to do 
is to state his question or his complaint, and 
the alderman will then either handle the 
matter himself or give specific advice as to 
what action the citizen should take. This 
is not the place for a discussion or appraisal 
of the role of the alderman or political leader, 
but it may be suggested that a substantial 
part of his duties arise out of the failure 
of municipal administrative agencies to pro- 
vide direct and convenient services—infor- 
mational and other—to the citizens. 

What can be done to make it easier for 
the citizen to ask questions about municipal 
affairs and to transact business with city 
officials? The most obvious step would be 
to follow the example of private utilities and 
establish branch offices in different parts of 
the city.1 These branch offices would be pri- 
marily information and service centers, where 
citizens could ask questions, register com- 
plaints, secure various application forms, and 
perhaps even pay certain fees or bills. 

Such a plan is applicable only to our 
larger cities. How about the greater number 
of cities which cannot afford to maintain sep- 
arate “neighborhood city halls” but which 
are still so large that a trip to the city hall 
is a real inconvenience to the citizen? Two 
general suggestions can be made. 

First of all, most of these cities already 
have some public buildings in different parts 
of the city—district police stations and fire 


1For an interesting proposal along this line, 
see Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
“Taking City Government Back to the People,” 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT, April, 1939, pp. 99-103. 
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stations, for example. Although they may not 
be ideally located or equipped for handling 
general city business, they could, with very 
little adaptation, be very useful centers for 
information, complaints, and other items of 
city business. 

The second suggestion is that the city hall 
and other public buildings can be supple- 
mented by mobile information centers. Take 
the police, for example. Only a few years 
ago, almost all police officers patrolled their 
beats or performed other duties on foot. To- 
day most police departments are highly 
motorized. The result has been excellent as 
far as crime repression is concerned, but the 
absence of the friendly foot patrolman who 
was easily accessible for questions or com- 
plaints is a public relations loss. Perhaps this 
loss may be partially offset by following the 
example of the British constable who has 
inaugurated the idea of a “mobile police 
station”—a car which stops at regular inter- 
vals to permit the public to transact any 
business that would otherwise mean visiting 
a police station.2? This scheme would require 
special training of officers assigned to such 
cars and also some campaign to educate the 
public to the best use of these mobile units, 
but the idea has challenging possibilities. In 
addition to police cars, there are other city 
vehicles whose operators might well be 
trained to answer questions on city business 
in general, and all field employees should be 
able and willing to answer questions by citi- 
zens. More will be said on this subject in 
the next article in this series. 


INQurIRIEs AT City HALL 


Now that a plea for decentralized informa- 
tion has been made, we may return to the 
city hall, which will continue to be the 
principal information center. Even here, one 
of the first questions is: Where can informa- 
tion be obtained? Most citizens are not 
sufficiently acquainted with public buildings 
or with departmental functions to know 
where different types of information may be 
found. Probably the most complete answer 


2“Taking Police Service to the Citizen,” 
Police Chiefs’ Newsletter, March, 1939, p. 1. 


to this question is to be found in the example 
of cities that have established central bureaus 
or offices of information and complaints. 
Such an office, if prominently located near 
the main entrance of the city hall, will at- 
tract all visitors who are in doubt as to where 
to go. In smaller cities this function may be 
assumed by some other office on a part time 
basis. If there is no central information desk, 
the citizen in quest of information may be 
helped by the use of directories, signs, and 
arrows. It might also be suggested that the 
names of departments and agencies are not 
always sufficient, and signs might well antici- 
pate the citizen’s query. For example, signs 
pointing to the treasurer’s office might indi- 
cate what bills are payable there. Even 
after the citizen has reached the proper 
office, he may not know to whom his ques- 
tion should be addressed. The responsibility 
for handling citizen contacts should be 
clearly assigned in each office, and if there 
is no counter, some desk should be clearly 
marked as the information desk. 

These are all pre-contact considerations. 
The contact itself will depend upon three 
factors: (1) the manner of the city em- 
ployee; (2) his knowledge of city affairs; 
and (3) his ability to impart that knowledge 
in terms that the citizen will understand. 

The manner of the contact employee will 
depend in part upon his own personality, and 
care should be given in the recruitment and 
arrangement of such employees to person- 
ality factors. The employee’s manner may 
be improved, however, if he is given special 
training in the art of dealing with people— 
a subject that will be given some attention 
later in this series of articles. Finally, the 
general level of employee morale and inter- 
est in public relations will affect the em- 
ployee’s manner. It is difficult to impose 
courtesy and friendliness upon any employee 
by command. 

The ability to answer questions may be 
acquired through long experience or through 
special preparation. Although it is a mistake 
to put a green, inexperienced employee on 
the information counter, it is not necessary 
to rely upon superannuated employees or 
upon those whose abilities are needed in 
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administrative work. The first step is to 
collect and prepare material which may be 
used in answering questions. A sensible pro- 
cedure is to keep a record of all questions 
asked over a period of time and then analyze 
this record to see what questions are most 
common or most difficult to answer. Infor- 
mation clerks may then be coached in how 
best to answer these questions. Information 
may be prepared in the form of handbooks, 
manuals, special announcements, interoffice 
memoranda, etc. It should also be stressed 
that any changes in regulations or in impor- 
tant municipal policies should immediately 
be transmitted to all employees handling 
informational contacts with the public. It 
may even be desirable to prepare a special 
printed announcement or folders for dis- 
tribution to the public in cases where a 
number of requests for information are an- 
ticipated and where the explanation will be 
too long or too involved for verbal transmis- 
sion. 

Finally, the employee must be able to im- 
part information in clear, layman’s language. 
There is an unfortunate tendency for em- 
ployees to use technical terms or to quote 
from ordinances and laws in answering ques- 
tions. Such displays of technical and legal 
language may impress the citizen with the 
erudition of city employees, but it is more 
likely that he will leave the city hall mutter- 
ing to himself about stuffy bureaucrats who 
can’t even speak plain English. Here again 
the answer is to be found in special training 
—presuming, of course, that contact em- 
ployees have been selected for their intelli- 
gence and personality. 


HANDLING COMPLAINTS 


Complaints are important. They are the 
warning signals that call official attention to 
errors or omissions in the city’s service pro- 
gram. If they are ignored, a bad situation 
may soon become worse. If they are given 
prompt and careful attention, the city may 
be able to render even better service to the 
public. Much of what has just been said 
concerning the handling of requests for infor- 
mation applies equally to the treatment of 
complaints, but complaints require some 
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special consideration. 

Good complaint procedure may be divided 
into four principal stages: (1) receiving the 
complaint; (2) assignment of responsibility 
for investigation and correction; (3) follow- 
up of all complaints; and (4) notification of 
correction. 

Receiving Complaints. The attitude and 
manner of the employee receiving the com- 
plaint is of critical importance—even more 
so than in the case of requests for informa- 
tion. The citizen who files the complaint is 
seldom in the best of temper. But no matter 
how trivial or irrational the complaint may 
seem to the city employee, it must be remem- 
bered that in the mind of the citizen it is a 
matter of importance. Employees who are 
quick-tempered or who like to argue with 
citizens have no place at the complaint 
counter. If the complaint is based upon a 
misunderstanding the employee may try to 
clarify the situation, but he should never 
“argue it out.” It may not be true that “the 
customer is always right,” but it must never 
be forgotten that he always has his rights. 

Clear lines of authority or appeal in com- 
plaint matters should be established. Al- 
though most complaints may be handled by 
subordinates, some require a higher decision, 
and many persons will insist on taking their 
grievances directly to some high official. 
Every effort should be made to reduce the 
number of such cases, but no citizen should 
ever feel that he has been denied the right 
to his “day in court.” One city manager has 
enjoyed considerable success as a result of 
a simple procedure designed for handling 
such matters. Any citizen who insists upon 
seeing him may do so, and he listens care- 
fully to the complaint. If he feels that 
the matter can be as well handled by some 
subordinate, he calls in his secretary or ad- 
ministrative assistant and directs him to 
escort the citizen personally to the office 
of such-and-such an official for the settling 
of the complaint. The citizen is satisfied be- 
cause he has seen the “head man,” who has 
given him the courtesy and recognition of a 
personal escort with instructions to satisfy 
his grievance. 

In all except the most trivial cases it is 
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probably wise to prepare a written record of 
each complaint. A special form is used in a 
number of cities. In smaller cities or in 
offices where complaints are infrequent, a 
simple memorandum or notation may be 
sufficient. The form of the record is not 
important, so long as a record is kept and a 
follow-up made. 

Investigation and Correction. If the com- 
plaint is important enough to be recorded, it 
certainly deserves prompt and thorough in- 
vestigation and, whenever possible, correc- 
tion. As soon as the complaint has been 
received it should be referred to the appropri- 
ate officer or agency, and his responsibility 
should be clearly fixed. If a careful investi- 
gation reveals the complaint to be unfounded 
or the cause cannot be corrected, a report of 
these findings should be made, preferably in 
writing. Otherwise action—and prompt ac- 
tion—should be taken. A complaint that is 
quickly corrected may prove to be a public 
relations asset, but delay will only further 
aggravate the citizen’s sense of injury. 

Follow-up Procedure. In order to make 
sure that every report is promptly and thor- 
oughly treated, some follow-up system is 
necessary. In many cities this system is 
service-wide in operation, under the direction 
of the mayor, manager, or central complaint 
bureau, while in other cases each department 
is responsible for its own complaints. A cen- 
tral system seems most logical, for some 
complaints may cut across departmental 
lines. 

The follow-up system is usually built 
around some standard complaint form on 
which is noted the name of the complainant, 
the date of the complaint, the nature of the 
complaint, the name of the employee receiv- 
ing the complaint, the official to whom the 
case is assigned, a report of the investiga- 
tion made, the disposition of the case, and 
the nature and date of notification to the 
complainant. With such a system, any com- 
plaint that has not been corrected or reported 
upon can readily be noticed in the files and 
proper action taken. 

Notification. The final step is to notify 
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the citizen as to what action has been taken 
on his complaint. In some cases no formal 
notice will be required, either because a mis- 
take has been admitted in the original inter- 
view and speciftc action promised or because 
the complaint does not require specific ac- 
tion. In many cases, however, the complaint 
may be transformed from a liability into an 
asset simply by calling the citizen’s atten- 
tion to the action taken. In a few cases a 
letter may be required, but as a rule a post 
card or a telephone call will suffice. If the 
complaint calls for action by a service man 
or other field employee, this employee him- 
self may call personal attention to the action 
taken. Whatever time and expense may be 
entailed by these various forms of notifica- 
tion will be amply returned in improved pub- 
lic relations. Up to this point the city gov- 
ernment is on the defensive, apologizing for 
mistakes or explaining the reasons for actions 
resulting in complaints. With the notification, 
however, the city assumes the offensive, 
shifts from a negative to a positive role. The 
notice tells the citizen that his city govern- 
ment is concerned with his rights and his 
interests, that action has been taken to pro- 
tect these rights and interests. From a public 
relations point of view the notification is the 
climax of the whole complaint procedure; to 
stop short of this final step is to leave the 
job half done. 

Notification is the final step in the han- 
dling of any single complaint, but this dis- 
cussion cannot be closed without calling 
attention to one final aspect of complaint 
procedure. Although a complaint that is 
courteously received and promptly investi- 
gated and adjusted can be turned from a 
liability into an asset, that asset may be 
quickly dissolved if precautions are not taken 
to make sure that the complaint will not 
soon be repeated. The final stage of the 
follow-up procedure is therefore to study 
periodically the records of complaints, make 
note of any frequently recurring complaints, 
and take steps to eliminate their causes. 
Even better than a complaint adjusted is a 
complaint forestalled. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 
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Income Tax for Public Employees 


AU. state and local employees in the 
United States are now subject to federal 
income taxes, as required by the public sal- 
ary tax act of 1939, which became a law on 
April 12, 1939. Under the act local govern- 
ments as employers are required to report 
the earnings of all employees, and an official 
of each government must report the 1939 
earnings of employees before February 15, 
1940, to the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue. It is advisable for each local govern- 
ment, by executive order or resolution, to 
direct an appropriate official (the auditor, 
comptroller, clerk, or treasurer) to make the 
report of earnings required by law. The in- 
formation about the earnings of individual 
employees must be made on Treasury De- 
partment Form 1099, accompanied by Trans- 
mittal Form 1096, showing the number of 
returns filed. 

A brief manual, entitled “How Public 
Employees and Public Bodies Are Affected 
by the Federal Income Tax Act” recently 
issued by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association (1313 East 60 Street, Chicago) 
suggests that a special record should be set 
up in each local government to carry the 
earnings of each employee. The use of such 
an earnings record form to show the annual 
salary and other compensation of each em- 
ployee will facilitate the preparation of Form 
1099. Three sample types of earnings record 
forms are described in this manual. One 
is for hand or machine prepared monthly or 
semimonthly payrolls; one for machine tabu- 
lation to be made simultaneously with the 
payroll and paychecks; and one for the 
weekly payroll of employees. In reporting 
the earnings of each employee, the local unit 
will make a report for all single employees 
who earn $1,000 or more and married em- 
ployees who earn $2,500 or more. 

The local government should advise each 


employee the amount of his annual earnings, 
as reported to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue by the city. The employee may have 
enough other earnings to give him a taxable 
income, or he may have a wife whose earn- 
ings, combined with his own, would make 
them jointly taxable. 


Financial Plan in Small City 


"THE city of Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
(10,083), in accordance with an 18-year 
plan for capital financing, will have retired 
virtually all of its bonds by 1947 and will 
then begin operating on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The plan now provides for equal 
annual payments of approximately $65,000 
for bonds and interest until 1947, at which 
time this amount will be available each year 
for construction of physical improvements 
without increasing the tax rate. 

The planning of the program began in 
1929 when the city manager listed what he 
believed to be the most important major 
improvements to be made. The suggestions 
called for $400,000 to be spent from current 
funds in the following 10 years, and addi- 
tional sums secured from proposed bond 
issues and from utility receipts. This list 
was revised after consultation with the city 
council and the planning commission, and a 
final plan representing the consensus of 
opinion was prepared. 

This program, designed to eliminate 
bonded indebtedness, does not depend upon 
the curtailment of capital improvements or 
on an increase in the tax rate. In no period 
in the city’s history have so many public 
improvements been made as during the ten 
years the plan has operated; yet the tax rate 
has been reduced from $30.00 to $26.50. 
Among the more important construction has 
been an important bridge, two new schools, 
a sewage disposal plant and related works, a 
fire station, rebuilt port facilities, 71 blocks 
of concrete streets, and 10 miles of sidewalks. 

The added burden on the resources of the 
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city as a result of the depression have been 
offset by federal funds. For example, a large 
part of the sewer, paving and sidewalk work 
was done as federal work relief projects, and 
the Public Works Administration aided finan- 
cially in the repair of the port facilities, in 
the construction of the sewage disposal plant 
and one of the schools. 

The city’s long-range plan was an impor- 
tant factor in securing the allocation of 
federal funds. The city, for example, was 
able to file its application for a 30 per cent 
grant for a filter plant, an elevated water 
tank, and water main project on the first 
day that the PWA went into effect. As a 
result obtaining the grant was made much 
easier. Similarly, reference to the city plan 
was the clinching argument in convincing 
the federal government to build the new post 
office on the civic center, despite the added 
expense associated with that location —E. J. 
DoNNELLY, city manager, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. 


Tax Bill for Relief 


"TAXPAYERS in Schenectady, New York, 
will know exactly what welfare is costing 
them in 1940. During the last week in 
December, they received two tax bills, one 
for the cost of all general city services and 
the other for the estimated cost of welfare 
for 1940. Both tax bills will be payable on 
the same dates during 1940 and carry the 
same penalties for nonpayment. Each bill 
will be divided into four equal installments. 
Decision to make two tax bills followed 
changes in the state law that will require an 
increased tax levy for welfare starting in 
1940. All of the city’s share of the cost of 
home relief could be raised by bond issues 
in 1937, 80 per cent by bond issues in 1938 
and 1939, and only 60 per cent in 1940. 
Eighty per cent of local welfare costs in 1941 
must be raised by taxation. 

The split bill was adopted to show the 
taxpayers that the local welfare burden is 
increasing. It is contemplated that whenever 
the welfare tax levy is stabilized, the two tax 
bills will be again combined. To prepare two 
tax bills both tax levies are entered in the 
assessment books opposite the one property 
description. Two shifts of workers were used 
to addressograph the 54,000 bills and make 
the machine extensions—MorGAN STRONG, 
assistant to city manager, Schenectady, New 
York. 


PERSONNEL 
Hospital Plan for City Employees 


Sg city of Hamilton, Ohio (52,176), 
has recently made complete its group 
insurance plan for utility employees by the 
addition of a hospital and surgical benefit 
plan to its three-year old plan for retirement 
annuities, sickness and accident benefits, and 
life insurance. The entire insurance program 
is underwritten by a private insurance com- 
pany on a co-operative basis whereby the 
employer and employees share the cost. 
When the retirement benefit plan was begun 
in 1936, the city paid the back premiums 
necessary to put the coverage in full force 
immediately, and now pays part of the cost 
of present premiums. For life insurance 
benefits, the employee pays 70 cents of the 
$1.82 per $1,000 cost; the city pays the rest. 
After retirement, the amount of the life in- 
surance is reduced to $500, and the city pays 
the entire premium. Sickness and accident 
coverage (for accidents not included in in- 
dustrial compensation) is paid for entirely 
by the employee at the rate of 60 cents per 
$10 of weekly benefit. Likewise, the newest 
feature of the plan—hospital and surgical 
coverage—is paid solely by the employee at 
rates of 80 cents, 95 cents, or $1.10 a month 
depending upon salary. Payments entitle 
the individual to 31 days of hospital benefit 
at $3, $4, and $5 respectively, as well as to 
special services such as anaesthesia, labora- 
tory, etc., and finally to fixed cash benefits 
for a long list of specific surgical operations. 
Medical examination is not required for 
acceptance in the plan. 

Although the original plan in 1937 was 
voluntary for old employees, 95 per cent of 
those eligible enrolled. Employees entering 
the service of the utility after 1936 are 
required to join within a year so that almost 
all present employees are members, the total 
enrollment now being about 120. The new 
hospital and surgical insurance is voluntary 
for all employees. Nevertheless, 90 per cent 
enrollment has been obtained. 

Several employees have received retire- 
ment benefits under the plan and seven death 
claims have been paid since 1936. Em- 
ployees in general city departments are cov- 
ered in the state-wide retirement system, and 
policemen and firemen have a separate pen- 
sion system.—RussELL P. Price, city man- 
ager, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Citizens Receive Special Invitations for 


Council Meetings 


i ee city of Berkeley, California (82,- 
109), recently inaugurated a plan 
whereby 10 citizens are invited each week, 
over a period of 24 weeks, to attend a meet- 
ing of the city council as “stockholders in a 
corporation which spends $1,500,000 of pub- 
lic money annually.” Mayor Frank S. Gaines 
hopes in this way to stimulate interest in 
local government and in effect to put “citi- 
zens to work for democracy.” The city has 
been divided into geographical areas, and a 
list has been compiled of 240 citizens who 
represent varied interests. A letter of invita- 
tion is sent each week by the mayor to 10 
persons on this list, which reads in part “As 
a fellow stockholder in the business of 
Berkeley, I invite you to be the guest of 
your board of directors. The purpose is to 
afford opportunity to obtain a first-hand 
knowledge of the way your government oper- 
ates.” The recipient is requested to telephone 
his reply. Two meetings have been held, and 
at the first council meeting nine out of the 
10 were present, and at the second, eight of 
the 10 attended the meeting. The mayor 
anticipates that when the novelty of the idea 
wears off, various citizen groups who attend 
will have suggestions to offer to the council 
concerning problems at hand. 

These specially invited citizens are seated 
on the platform with the city council and 
are introduced to the councilmen, city man- 
ager, city attorney, and the city clerk. They 
are then presented with a copy of the city 
charter and on a bulletin board in the meet- 
ing room is a list of the city’s principal 
projects which citizens as taxpayers will be 
called upon to finance. After the council 
meeting, the citizen-guests are invited to visit 
the various municipal departments and 
projects that may be of interest to them, with 
transportation provided by the city govern- 
ment. While only 10 citizens are specially 
invited to the council meeting, there is a 
standing invitation to everyone to attend, 
and as a result, a group of 15 from the 
Women’s City Club voluntarily attended the 
second meeting. 

In order to reach different interests and 


groups, the mayor plans later to invite as 
special guests the presidents of the city’s 240 
organizations, such as lodges, church groups, 
and service clubs, and still later groups com- 
posed of persons from different areas will 
be invited to attend. In this way, it is 
hoped that citizens will become more inter- 
ested in their local government and by 
attending council meetings secure a better 
knowledge of the problems which face the 
city council—Hottts R. THompson, city 
manager, Berkeley, California. 


City Officials in Five States Adopt 
Work Programs for 1940 


BOUT three hundred Florida municipal 
officials attended the annual conference 
of the Florida League of Municipalities at 
Orlando early in December and took action: 
(1) to seek legislative aid in lowering interest 
charges and meeting debt payments of cities; 
(2) advocating that the state highway de- 
partment assume building and maintenance 
costs of municipal streets which are through 
traffic streets: and (3) urging federal action 
to broaden the scope of local housing au- 
thorities. 

The Oklahoma Municipal League held its 
26th annual meeting late in November and 
adopted resolutions: (1) opposing federal 
taxation of municipal securities; (2) au- 
thorizing a study of further allocation of 
state gasoline tax funds for local use; and 
(3) seeking a share of at least 25 per cent 
of any state tax or state profits from the sale 
of intoxicating liquor should the state con- 
stitutional prohibition against such sales be 
repealed. Secretary Frank Higginbotham 
reported to the League that during the last 
legislative session all League-supported meas- 
ures were enacted into law, and that the 
League gained 43 new member cities during 
the year. 

The 25th annual convention of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities was 
attended by more than 1,700 municipal offi- 
cials and guests. Declaring that a federal tax 
on the income of municipal bonds “would 
greatly increase the cost of municipal financ- 
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ing and so add to the burdens of local real 
estate taxation,” the League adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the levying of such a tax. 
Another resolution directed the League to 
give early consideration to the protection of 
municipal bank deposits. 

The third annual conference of the Maine 
Municipal Association, attended by more 
than eight hundred municipal officials and 
guests, took action endorsing the formation 
of a Maine State Roadside Improvement 
Council, and expressing appreciation of the 
effective service which the Maine Emergency 
Municipal Finance Board has performed for 
the financially distressed towns taken over 
by the Board. Fifty-four towns joined the 
League during the year. Twelve of 19 legis- 
lative matters supported by the Association 
were enacted into law, and all those definitely 
opposed failed of passage. The Association 
created an associate membership class for 
former municipal officials, at $3.00 a year. 

The League of Texas Municipalities held 
its 27th annual conference late in November, 
with an attendance of 331 officials and others 
representing 108 cities. Action was taken: 
(1) requesting the governor to appoint an 
advisory body to co-ordinate the airport 
program of the state and to make a study of 
the state laws affecting aeronautics; (2) 
endorsing the federal stream pollution bill 
under which federal aid would be given to 
cities in the treatment of sewage and other 
wastes; (3) opposing the action by the state 
insurance commission in adding four cents 
to the key insurance rate for any Texas city 
on account of shingle roofs and an additional 
two cents for the absence of alleys; (4) seek- 
ing legislation to enable cities and counties to 
co-operate in providing fire protection for 
property located outside the city limits; 
(5) seeking legislation requiring owners of 
motor vehicles to pay ad valorem taxes be- 
fore issuance of a state license, or exempting 
motor vehicles from the ad valorem tax and 
requiring owners of such vehicles to pay a 
license fee to the state which would be pro- 
rated back to the cities; (6) seeking legisla- 
tion to exempt cities from paying the state 
gasoline tax or to provide for refunding 
it to cities; (7) opposing the taxation of 
state and municipal securities by the federal 
government; and (8) requesting the fed- 
eral government not to discriminate between 
highways in rural and urban areas in making 
grants to states. 


Fireman Keeps Cool Head in Theatre 
Fire Drill 


AY usher in a movie theater in Florence, 
South Carolina (14,774), on the night 
of November 17 spotted smoke on the 
steps leading to the balcony. He immediately 
walked to the front of the theater and 
calmly announced to the 400 patrons that 
a state law required every theater to have a 
fire drill occasionally and that one would be 
held now. Those in the back sections were 
requested to leave immediately, with people 
in other sections to follow in order. The 
theater was emptied in a few minutes with- 
out confusion, but two people in the back 
row said they had paid for their seats and 
they were going to keep them. The usher 
needed only to draw their attention to the 
fire above their heads. Fifteen minutes after 
Woodrow Cook, the usher who is also a sub- 
fireman, started the “drill,” the roof crashed 
to the floor. The fire department of Florence 
employs three “subfiremen” who are subject 
to call and are paid only when on duty.— 
D. G. Apams, city manager, Florence, South 
Carolina. 


Merit System for Welfare Employees 
Supervised from Washington 


HE merit amendment to the Social 

Security Act was a topic of lively dis- 
cussion at the fourth annual round table con- 
ference of the American Public Welfare 
Association, held in Washington, D. C., on 
December 6 to 10. Beginning in 1940 the 
Social Security Board will have supervisory 
authority over the establishment of state 
plans for the recruitment and management of 
public welfare personnel on a merit basis. 
The importance of this step is indicated by 
the fact that every state has at least one 
federally approved public assistance plan; 
and all but a few of the public welfare em- 
ployees—state, county, and city—engaged 
in the work in each state will be covered by 
a merit system. 

During the first conference sessions there 
was evidence of some considerable apprehen- 
sion on the part of state and local officials 
with regard to the speed with which the 
systems would be inaugurated. When it be- 
came clear that a reasonable period of time 
would be allowed for the development of 
sound systems, the discussion turned to spe- 
cific problems of administration. The “blank- 
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eting-in” of present employees was not 
looked upon with favor. There was no gen- 
eral agreement on the question of whether 
competitive or qualifying examinations 
should be held, but it was stressed that ques- 
tions should be reasonable, practical, and 
related to the duties of the positions. 

There was an encouraging interest in serv- 
ice rating plans and retirement systems as 
evidence of the fact that the new merit plans 
would be well-rounded and not limited 
merely to procedures for merit selection of 
employees. The chief difficulty anticipated 
is in the area of state-local relationships since 
in many states the authority of the state 
agency to prescribe a merit system binding 
upon the localities may be questioned. It was 
felt, however, that this difficulty would be 
gradually overcome either through interpre- 
tation of existing laws or the enactment of 
minor amendments. Throughout the discus- 
sion emphasis was placed on the fact that 
state and local merit systems should be de- 
veloped in such a way as to help rather than 
hinder administration. 

Two other interesting features of the con- 
ference were the closed meetings of state 
and local welfare administrators. In these 
sessions there was an opportunity for com- 
plete freedom of discussion on the adminis- 
trative level. The state administrators con- 
cluded that there was need for a permanent 
organization within the American Public 
Welfare Association representing the inter- 
ests of the group. Subsequently, a Council 
of State Public Assistance and Welfare Di- 
rectors was organized. 

The local administrators in their meeting 
were particularly concerned about the lack 
of stability in the general relief program. 
Changes in WPA quotas and the lack of 
established policies in many state govern- 
ments with respect to assistance for those not 
covered by categorical programs have made 
local planning for general relief practically 
impossible. The group favored the organi- 
zation of a federal study commission to ex- 
amine the whole interrelated public assis- 
tance program. 

Other topics discussed during the four-day 
session were relief and related services, medi- 
cal care administration, supervision, admin- 
istrative expenses for public assistance, pub- 
lic relations, and child care and public assis- 
tance.—RALPH E. SpEar, consultant, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. 
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Society for Public Administration 
Is Organized 


HE Society for Public Administration 
held its organization meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the annual conference of the 
American Political Science Association at 
Washington, D. C., late in December. The 
first action leading toward the organization 
of the Society was taken at the annual 
meeting of the Governmental Research As- 
sociation at Princeton last September where 
the idea was approved and a committee 
appointed to plan the program of the initial 
meeting and work on organization details. 
The organization meeting on December 28 
was attended by nearly 500 people. Louis 
Brownlow, director of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, served as chairman and 
introduced the subject. Professor Leonard 
D. White then outlined the program of the 
Institute of Public Administration of Great 
Britain, and the writer indicated the desira- 
bility and advantages of a permanent society 
for public administration. 

The constitution adopted at this meeting 
stated the purpose of the Society: (1) to 
stimulate more extensive discussion, research, 
and experimentation in administrative pol- 
icies and practices involved in the manage- 
ment of public services; (2) to encourage 
the collection, compilation, and dissemination 
of information on matters relating to public 
administration; (3) to foster a continuous 
consideration of the problems of administra- 
tion with reference to their general economic, 
social, and political implications; and (4) to 
advance generally the science and art of 
public administration. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, William E. Mosher, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and vice-president, Rowland Egger, 
budget director, state of Virginia. Elected to 
the council were John Carmody, Louis Brown- 
low, Emery E. Olson, Leslie Gravlin, Luther 
Gulick, William Sponsler II, and Samuel C. 
May. Two juniors elected were Julia Hen- 
derson of the Social Security Board, and 
Fred Bartlett of the City Planning Commis- 
sion of New York City. Appointed to the 
Council by the president were Lent D. 
Upson, William A. Jump, and William 
Anderson. 

The first meeting of the Society heard 
Secretary Henry Wallace discuss “Emerging 
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Problems of Public Administration,” Charles 
A. Beard, whose subject was “Administra- 
tion: The Foundation of Good Government,” 
and Dr. Harlow Person, who dealt with the 
topic “The Function of Planning and Re- 
search in Management and Administration.” 
Several panel discussions were held. 

A secretary-treasurer is to be appointed by 
the Council and plans are now under way for 
determining the location of the permanent 
secretariat. One of the chief functions of the 
secretariat will be the development of a 
broad membership as well as the stimulation 
of regional branches of the Society with 
which it is hoped federal, state, and local 
officials will associate themselves. 

It is further proposed that a journal of 
public administration will be launched in 
the not distant future to serve as a clearing 
house for those interested in promoting the 
character and quality of the management of 
public agencies. The annual dues are five 
dollars for regular members and three dol- 
lars for juniors. 

In view of the response to the announce- 
ment of this organization there is good reason 
to hope that the Society will in the course of 
time make important contributions toward 
the development of a science and art of pub- 
lic administration. — W. E. MosHer, presi- 
dent, Society for Public Administration. 


What About People Who Move 
Outside the City to Avoid Taxes? 


ATER connections outside the city 

limits of Des Moines (142,559) have 
increased from 343 in 1931 to 1,142 at pres- 
ent. Dwellings are going up outside the city 
limits proportionately faster than inside— 
how many, no one knows. It costs the school 
board $164,000 to provide schooling for 
children in the parts of the school district 
outside the city limits while these suburban 
tracts produce only $29,000 in tax revenues. 
The remaining $135,000 has to be raised by 
taxpayers inside the city limits. 

What is happening? High taxes inside the 
city are driving prospective home-owners 
outside the city limits. Suburban assessments 
made by township assessors are said to be 
about one-third of those on properties of the 
same value inside the city limits. Every 
time a family moves from the city into a 
new home in the country, it leaves a city 


house with lessened value. 

What can we do about it in Des Moines? 
(1) Equalize assessments of dwellings within 
the Des Moines school district but which 
are assessed by the township assessors, 
with houses of the same values inside the 
city. (2) Refrain from extending municipal 
services such as water and sewers outside the 
city limits as an inducement to move outside. 
(3) Enact laws to prevent substandard 
dwellings in suburbs.— From Subscribers’ 
Bulletin of November 1, 1939, Des Moines 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Citizens Receive Annual Report When 
Paying Their Taxes 


‘i city of Schenectady, New York 
(95,692), has adopted a new method 
of distributing the city’s annual report —a 
copy was given to every person paying a tax 
bill. This plan was found to have several 
features to commend it: (1) distribution is 
made to taxpayers at a time they are per- 
sonally interested in how their city is being 
administered, and the percentage of actual 
readers is probably greater than before; (2) 
coverage is uniform throughout the city; and 
(3) distribution is economical and easy to 
administer. 

Of the 11,000 copies of the report that 
were printed, about 9,000 were given out to 
the taxpayers when they paid their taxes. 
This amounts to one for every three pieces 
of property in the city, or one for every two 
and one-half families. In addition, about 
1,500 copies were given to representative 
citizens either by mail or by distribution at 
club meetings, and 500 were put in school 
libraries. In the junior high schools the re- 
port is being used as the textbook for the 
study of local government, and in the high 
schools it is used as a reference book. 

The report was followed up this year with 
an exhibit of municipal activities at the city 
museum. The exhibition, which was visited 
by several thousand persons, showed much 
of the equipment used by the city. Well- 
informed employees were stationed at all 
booths to explain any or all phases of work. 
A feature was the daily demonstration of 
specific work, such as making sweeper 
brooms, two-way radio, phosphatase milk 
tests, and fire department evolutions.—C. A. 
HARRELL, city manager, Schenectady. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














UNICIPAL Information Center. New 

York City on December 18 opened the 
city’s first official Information Center, built at a 
cost of $128,000. Located at Pershing Square, 
opposite the Grand Central Station, the Center 
is to be self-supporting through the rental of 
some booths to various firms that are called upon 
by the public for information. The municipal 
section is operated by a staff of seven and is 
open from 7:30 to 11:30 P. M. 


Present But Not Voting. Out of every 100 
eligible voters in Buffalo, New York, 67 were 
registered but only 60 voted at the municipal 
election on November 7, according to the Buf- 
falo Municipal Research Bureau. In other 
words, more than 100,000 eligible voters failed 
to register at all, and of the 220,358 who regis- 
tered only about 195,000 went to the polls. The 
excuse of some stay-at-homes on election day 
is that their vote would make no difference, but 
the Research Bureau showed that in Buffalo the 
registered nonvoters could have changed the re- 
sults in 11 offices, including four councilmen. 


City and State Public Housing. The first 
city-financed and the first state-financed public 
housing projects in the United States were an- 
nounced for New York City late in November 
by Mayor La Guardia. Aboveground construc- 
tion of a 240-family development was marked 
by ceremonies on November 22. At the same 
time the New York City Housing Authority 
applied to the state housing division for a $24,- 
000,000 development to house 3,828 families, the 
project to cover 15 city blocks. 


Governmental Accounting Conference. About 
200 persons, including many municipal officials, 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


attended a one-day conference on current prob- 
lems in governmental accounting at Wayne Uni- 
versity, on December 1. Plans are being made 
to conduct similar conferences on other govern- 
mental problems of current importance in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. Meetings are spon- 
sored jointly by the University, a municipal in- 
stitution, and the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. 


City Officials Offer Lecture Course. Mayor 
Harold H. Burton of Cleveland and seven de- 
partment heads delivered a series of lectures 
on problems of municipal administration at 
Western Reserve University on November 15 
to December 8, open to the general public with- 
out charge. Reading lists were handed out at 
each meeting to those interested in making the 
lectures a basis for a course of study. 


Court Upholds Housing Laws. State Supreme 
courts in California, Massachusetts, and West 
Virginia, have recently upheld state housing laws 
providing for the establishment of local hous- 
ing authorities to cooperate with the USHA. 
This makes a total of 16 state supreme court de- 
cisions upholding state housing legislation. 


Average Relief Allowances. The average al- 
lowance paid by state and local governments to 
their general relief cases last August ranged from 
$3.38 in Oklahoma to $34.28 in New York, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Social Security 
Board. These allowances were paid in cash, 
in commodities, or both. These figures do not 
include cost of administration, materials, and 
equipment incidental to the administration of 
general relief. The average monthly grant per 
case in 12 states ranged from $3.00 to $9.00, 
in twelve other states from $9.00 to $14, in eight 
states from $14 to $20, in nine states from $20 
to $23, and in the states of Minnesota, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, California, Rhode Is- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New York, the monthly 
grants per case averaged $25 or more. 


Cities Meeting WPA Requirement. The fed- 
eral requirement that cities must contribute a 
minimum of 25 per cent of the cost of WPA 
projects, which became effective on January 1, 
is not expected to work any hardship on most 
communities because the average local contri- 
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bution in most states has already risen up to or 
beyond this point. The increase in work relief 
costs borne by the sponsoring city is due in part 
to the $6.00 limit per month per man imposed 
on the amount of federal funds for nonlabor 
costs. WPA officials are urging cities that are 
turning to local work programs to refrain from 
setting up programs which would employ people 
at relief wages for maintenance work that should 
be a regular function of local government. 


Sampling Public Opinion. In connection with 
a proposed street opening in Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia (8,962), the city council recently directed 
City Manager C. L. Dimmitt to send postal 
cards to the property owners in the area af- 
fected in order to ascertain their attitude toward 
the payment of the proposed assessment. 


Selling City Government. Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan (22,904), recently issued a small four-page 
folder showing the monthly and annual cost for 
the various municipal services for nine different 
typical assessments. The front cover is a copy 
of a tax receipt on which are written the words, 
“Best Buy in Royal Oak.” New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, sends a letter with all tax bills asking for 
prompt payment so that the local government 
may be maintained at the lowest possible cost. 
Payment of taxes is acknowledged by letter of 
thanks. 


State Personnel Service. By recent action of 
the Wisconsin state legislature, the state bureau 
of personnel has been authorized to render tech- 
nical services on a cost basis to counties, cities, 
and villages which have adopted civil service 
systems. 


Drunken Driver Film. A 20-minute motion 
picture entitled “Drunken Driving,” presenting 
in vivid drama the consequences of driving after 
drinking, was released on December 1 by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This motion picture 
won the Davis S. Byer award for 1939, an 
award made annually to the organization which 
produces the motion picture which, in the opin- 
ion of the judges, does the most to promote 
traffic safety. This technically correct film is 
designed primarily as an entertainment feature 
and will be shown on regular theater programs. 


Municipal Revenues. Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia (60,408), recently imposed a theater ticket 
admission tax and other cities in this state are 
planning to adopt a similar tax. Brainerd and 
Duluth, Minnesota, are planning to follow the 
lead of Minneapolis and St. Paul in using sewer 
rentals when their sewage disposal plants are 
completed. The city of New Orleans on October 
1 repealed its special 2-cent gasoline tax. The 


Wheeling, West Virginia, city council is con- 
sidering the adoption of a municipal cigarette 
tax of one cent per package. Clearwater, Florida, 
recently levied an occupation tax on a toll 
bridge. 


Traffic Deaths Decrease. Despite an increase 
in highway travel, traffic fatalities for the first 
eight months of 1939 were 4 per cent lower than 
for the same period in 1938, according to the 
National Safety Council. 


Larger Stop Signs Reduce Violations. An ex- 
periment recently conducted by the Michigan 
Highway Planning Survey showed that from a 
total of 4,000 observations equally divided be- 
tween night and day, the number of cars run- 
ning through 24-inch stop signs with no reflec- 
tors is about the same as for those running 
through 24-inch signs with reflectors. However, 
when the large 36-inch reflector signs were in- 
stalled, violations dropped 50 per cent during 
the day and 75 per cent at night. 


Los Angeles Goes to Polls. Los Angeles voters, 
at a special election on December 12, authorized 
the issuance of $976,000 in revenue bonds to 
complete the municipal airport, and voted to 
prohibit pin-and-marble games in public places. 
An initiative ordinance creating a municipally 
owned and operated bus system was defeated 
by a vote of 208,670 to 66,691. Only 33 per 
cent of the registered voters took the trouble to 
go to the polls to vote on these three proposals. 


Relief Unloaded on Cities. The state of Wis- 
consin has unloaded on the cities of that state 
almost the entire cost of relief, and 20 per cent 
of old age assistance costs also has been shifted 
to local government to be financed from prop- 
erty taxes. 


New Retirement Plan Adopted in Miami. All 
employees of the city of Miami, Florida, will be 
carried in a new retirement plan adopted by the 
city council on December 6, 1939. The new 
plan makes allowance for prior service and gives 
firemen and policemen some concessions on 
early retirement, but does not permit them to 
withdraw funds when they retire while other 
employees may do so. Existing pension systems 
for firemen and policemen were bankrupt and 
had to be revamped. 


Night Banking Service by Police. East Cleve- 
land, Ohio (39,667), maintains deposit boxes at 
police headquarters for the safekeeping of cash 
and other valuables—a service provided for 
merchants because local banks are not equipped 
with outside safety deposit vaults for night de- 
posits. Arrangements are made between the 
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city and a merchant using a box as to who is to 
have access to it and two keys are required to 
open the box. The depositor agrees that all de- 
posits are made at his own risk. The city main- 
tains a card index for each depositor and has 
certain requirements with regard to the deposit- 
ing and withdrawal of deposits. No charge is 
made for the use of the deposit box. 


Water Rates Increased. The privately owned 
water company which supplies water to New 
Haven, Connecticut, on November 1 increased 
water rates 15 per cent, with the approval of the 
state public utilities commission. A special com- 
mittee of the New Haven board of aldermen, in 
a report to the entire board, has pointed out 
that the water company in 1938 made a profit 
of $466,350, and has paid 8 per cent in divi- 
dends regularly. New Haven and adjoining 
towns are attacking the new rate. 


Bonneville Power on Sale. Cascade Locks, 
Oregon (500), has purchased the plant and dis- 
tribution system of a small private utility and 
became the first customer of the Bonneville 
project. Forest Grove, Oregon (1,859), on 
December 1 entered a contract with the Bonne- 
ville administration under which the latter will 
control resale rates within the city. The new 
resale rates start at 3 cents per kilowatt hour for 
the first 50 kilowatt hours and range down to 
one-half cent for industrial power. 


New Revenues in Florida Cities. Lakeland, 
Florida (18,554), one of a number of cities in 
that state which have recently established hog 
farms, is making a profit of $1,200 a month on 
the operation of the farm. Four Florida cities 
now levy a charge for garbage collection: Miami, 
$4.00 a year; Miami Shores, $10; Coral Gables, 
$12; and Fort Lauderdale levies a rate based 
upon the weight of garbage collected and ex- 
pects to collect $19,000 a year. 


State Takes Over Towns. The Emergency 
Municipal Finance Board, created by the state 
of Maine in 1933 to take over the financial 
affairs of municipalities in distress, during 1939 
took over the towns of Eagle Lake, Fort Kent, 
Reed Plantation, Stockholm, and Wallagrads 
Plantation, making a total of 12 towns which 
the Board has taken over. A recent decision 
by the Maine supreme court removes much of 
the incentive for towns to come under state 
control because in the future they will not be 
relieved of their debt obligations. 


New Taxes in 1939. One new state tax in 
1939 was a tax on the receipts from perform- 
ance rights for musical compositions, adopted 
by four states. Five states, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
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consin, adopted taxes on tobacco products. As 
to state tax collections in 1939, the revenue 
from sales taxes on gasoline, alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco products, and others showed an increase 
of 25 per cent over the 1937 figures. 


Civil Service in 1939. Local governments 
which adopted civil service in 1939 are Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Palm Beach, Florida; Mobile 
County and its municipalities (Mobile, Citro- 
nelle, Prichard) and Fairfield, Homewood, and 
Tarrant, Alabama; Atlanta, Georgia; Greenville, 
South Carolina; Bowling Green and Owensboro, 
Kentucky; Lincoln Park, Michigan; Chicago 
Heights, Mount Vernon, Monmouth, and Ster- 
ling, Illinois; West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Parking Meters Invalid. The Supreme Court 
of Louisiana on November 28 held invalid the 
Shreveport parking meter ordinance. Parking 
meter ordinances generally have been held 
valid, the only other exceptions being an Ala- 
bama case which held the parking meter ordi- 
nance of Birmingham invalid, and a Rhode 
Island case which held that Providence did not 
have power to enact a regulation imposing a 
fine for violating a parking meter ordinance. 


Prohibiting House-to-House Peddling. The 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma recently held valid 
a McAlester ordinance which prohibits solici- 
tors, peddlers, hawkers, itinerant merchants, and 
transient vendors of merchandise from going 
upon the premises of private residences for the 
purpose of peddling or selling merchandise or 
soliciting orders without having been requested 
or invited to do so by the owners or occupants. 


RFC Exempt from City Tax. The New Jersey 
State Board of Tax Appeals recently held that 
the city of Clifton could not levy a personal 
property tax on personal property of the RFC: 


More Food Stamp Cities. The federal govern- 
ment plans to make effective in 125 to 150 cities 
by next June the food order stamp plan for 
distributing surplus agricultural commodities. 
This plan, which has been given a six months’ 
trial, replaces free distribution of surpluses 
through state relief agencies. 


Charge for Airport Use. New York City has 
announced a minimum landing fee of $5.00 for 
private airplanes at the new municipal airport, 
with the landing fee scaling upward according 
to the weight of the plane. Charges also will 
be made for parking and hangar space. The city 
council of Atlanta, Georgia, has passed an ordi- 
nance establishing a semiannual license fee for 
those taking passengers up for hire at the muni- 
cipal airport. 
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Stores Provide Parking. A survey conducted 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
in 75 cities reveals that nearly half of all 
stores covered offer parking facilities of some 
kind to the shopper. Such facilities may cost 
the merchant as little as 3.6 cents per car. The 
survey showed a minimum cost of .02 per cent 
of net sales, with a median figure of eleven 
hundredths of 1 per cent per car. 


Statewide Police Teletype. A comprehensive 
statewide police communications system, includ- 
ing both teletype and police radio, will be placed 
in operation in Virginia about March 1. Munici- 
palities may connect to the teletype system 
merely by paying rentals for the teletype ma- 
chines, plus a small installation charge. The 
state will pay the line mileage for teletype. 


City Attorneys Meet. At the recent annual 
meeting of the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers in Washington, action was taken 
in the form of a resolution opposing federal 
taxation of income from municipal bonds. Other 
important resolutions favored (1) increased 
home rule, (2) the continuation and expansion 
of the federal housing program under the 
USHA, (3) extending of the deadline for com- 
pletion of PWA projects to June 30, 1941, and 
longer if necessary, and (4) the adoption by 
Congress of the proposed airport development 
program of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Open House for Citizens. A municipal “open 
house” held on November 18 by the city of 
Montebello, California (5,498), was attended 
by 3,000 citizens. Various municipal activities 
were on exhibit and 2,000 copies of a 12-page 
pamphlet were distributed. 


Collecting Personal Property Taxes. Kansas 
City, Missouri (399,746), recently passed an 
ordinance requiring the payment of city per- 
sonal property taxes for 1938 and 1939 in order 
to secure a 1940 city motor vehicle license tag. 


More Parking Meters. Houston, Texas (292,- 
352), has recently installed 1,730 two-hour 
parking meters which encircle the downtown 
meter zone. Galveston, Texas (52,938), recently 
installed 500 parking meters in the downtown 
district. 


Photostatic Recordings. Early in 1940, Jack- 
son County, Missouri, in which Kansas City is 
located, will adopt the photostatic process for 
the reproduction of records and other docu- 
ments in the county recorder’s office. A study 
made by the Kansas City Civic Research In- 
stitute showed that this work, now done by 
hand at a cost of $24,000 a year, could be done 


by photostating for $7,000. It is estimated that 
the $17,000 saved would pay four times over 
in one year for the original cost of the equip- 
ment. 


All-Night Parking Banned. Oak Park, Illinois, 
recently banned all-night parking on its streets 
between the hours of 2:30 and 6:00 A. M. For 
10 days prior to the date the ordinance became 
effective, each car parked during those hours 
was tagged with a warning ticket explaining the 
ordinance provisions. There have been no com- 
plaints, according to the public works commis- 
sioner, and there has been practically no in- 
crease in the use of public garage space. 


Free Sand for Icy Sidewalks. Portland, Maine, 
supplies property owners with sand to spread 
upon their icy sidewalks. The sand is delivered 
by public works department trucks, upon the 
property owner’s request, and no charge is 
made. In 1938 more than 2,200 orders of sand 
were distributed. 


How Much Garbage? Information received 
by the American Public Works Association from 
47 cities shows that the average weight of gar- 
bage collected in these cities is 234 pounds per 
capita per year, or a little more than one-half 
pound daily for each person. An analysis of 
the returns shows that the normal range is from 
167 to 327 pounds per capita per year, and that 
this wide variation cannot be attributed to the 
geographical location or the size of city. 


Manning of Police Patrol Cars. In 28 of the 
cities over 25,000 population in the United 
States all police patrol cars are operated by one 
man each, in 182 cities the police patrol cars 
are manned entirely by two men each, and 161 
cities use both one-man and two-man cars. The 
police departments in 20 cities over 25,000 pop- 
ulation operate on a two-shift basis, and in 353 
cities on a three-shift basis. Detailed individual 
city data on number of patrol cars on duty on 
each shift and the hours of each shift are pre- 
sented in Uniform Crime Reports for October, 
1939, 


New Ordinances Adopted. Saginaw, Michigan, 
has adopted new rules and regulations for the 
collection and disposal of garbage and for water 
and sewer extension systems. Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and Topeka, Kansas, have adopted new 
bicycle ordinances. Fresno, California, has pro- 
vided for the licensing of dogs, and created the 
office of city traffic engineer and a traffic safety 
commission. Spokane, Washington, has provided 
for the inspection of premises outside the city 
limits which are served by the municipal water 
system. 























Recent City Manager Appointments 

















W. W. Scott 


Elwin C. Boyden. — Appointed city 
manager of Middlebury, Vermont, on May 
15, 1939. Born in South Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 2, 1905. Education: B. 
E. E. degree, Northeastern University, 1927; 
private tutoring. Experience: employed in 
various engineering work such as drafting 
and designing for Bird Machine Company, 
South Walpole, Stone & Webster, and Gen- 
eral Electric Company in Massachusetts, 
1922-30; assistant town engineer, Walpole, 
Massachusetts, 1930 to time of appointment 
as manager of Middlebury. 

B. R. Fuller.—Appointed city manager 
of Altavista, Virginia, on September 1, 1939. 
Born in Pittsylvania County, Virginia, on 
March 23, 1913. Education: three years at 
William and Mary College, in mathematics. 
Experience: engineer, ERA and WPA, in 
Virginia, 1934-37; engineer for contracting 
company in Virginia, 1937; director, public 
works department, Altavista, Virginia, 1938 
to time of appointment as town manager. 

W. W. Scott.—Appointed city manager 
of Bryan, Texas (7,814), on October 1, 
1939. Born in Dallas, Texas, on July 28, 
1904. Education: Four and one-half years, 
Texas A. and M. College, in civil engineering. 
Experience: junior engineer, assistant en- 
gineer on surveys, and assistant engineer on 
construction, successively, city of Dallas, 
Texas, 1929-36; assistant resident engineer 
inspector with PWA, Fort Worth, Texas, 





GERALD W. SHAW 





DEAN VAN NESS 


1936-37; examining engineer, WPA, San 
Antonio, 1937-39; and city engineer, Bryan, 
Texas, March, 1939, to time of appointment 
as manager. 

Gerald W. Shaw.—Appointed first city 
manager of Columbia, Tennessee, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. Born at Leominster, Massachu- 
setts, on December 25, 1907. Education: 
B. S. degree, 1929, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; and graduate courses at the 
University of Chicago, 1934-35. Experience: 
general and sales work, Chisholm-Moore 
Hoist Corporation, Tonawanda, New York, 
1929-32; deputy city assessor, and later pur- 
chasing agent and assistant city manager, 
Ashland, Kentucky, 1932-34; apprenticeship 
at headquarters of the International City 
Managers’ Association, 1934-35; assistant 
city manager of Ashland last six months of 
1935; city manager, Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
January, 1936, to January, 1938; city man- 
ager, Hazard, Kentucky, January, 1938 to 
time of present appointment. 

Dean Van Ness.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Atchison, Kansas, on January 1, 
1940. Born in Topeka, Kansas, on April 2, 
1896. Education: attended Ottawa Univer- 
sity for one year. Experience: cashier, To- 
peka city water department, 1927-29; com- 
missioner of finance, Topeka, April, 1929, to 
January 1, 1940; also president of city com- 
mission of Topeka, April, 1935, to January 
1, 1940. 
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The Pick of the Month — 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














PERSONNEL MANUAL, CiTy oF SAGINAW, 
Micuican. City Clerk, City Hall, Saginaw. 
Revised 1939. 19pp. and forms. 60 cents. 
This manual, which was developed with the 

assistance of Public Administration Service and 
the Michigan Municipal League, includes de- 
tailed procedures covering the fundamental fea- 
tures of a municipal merit system, and copies 
of forms used in administering the system. 


TypicaAL Net MONTHLY BILLs For ELEc- 
TRIC SERVICE IN Cities oF 50,000 Pop- 
ULATION OR More: JANvuARY 1, 1939. 
Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 42pp. 10 cents. 

This report gives the charges for electric ser- 
vice in all cities over 50,000 population, for resi- 
dential, commercial light, commercial power, 
and industrial service. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN LocaAL GOVERNMENT. By Roger H. 
Wells. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1939. 200pp. 
$1.50. (College textbook with emphasis on 
role of citizen, different types of local units, 
and state-local relations.) 

THE AMERICAN PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT. By 
Chester C. Maxey. F. S. Crofts & Company, 
41 Union Square, New York. 1939. 596pp. 
$3.75. 

Best Practice UNDER THE MANAGER PLAN. 
By Richard S. Childs. National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York. Revised 
edition. 1939. 8pp. 15 cents. 

City-WipE ProposALs VoTED Upon IN ELEC- 
TIONS of 1939—Preliminary Report. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 24pp. 

CONSUMER EXPENDITURES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Estimates for 1935-36. National Re- 
sources Committee. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1939. 195pp. 50 
cents. 

FarM-City MIGRATION AND INDUSTRY’s LABOR 
ReservE. By Francis M. Vreeland and Ed- 
ward J. Fitzgerald. Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 1939. 67pp. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND THEIR USE. 
By L. F. Schmeckebier. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 479pp. $3.00. 

New York, New ENGLAND HuRRICANE AND 
FLoops, 1938. American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 106pp. 

OFrFICcE EQUIPMENT AND RECORD KEEPING. By 
Robert W. Wythes and others. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1939. 39pp. 

PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION. By James D. 
Mooney and Alan C. Reiley. Harper & Bro- 


thers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 1939. 
223pp. $3.00. 

PusBLic CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA Cities. North Carolina League of 
Municipalities, Raleigh Building, Raleigh, 
1939. 7pp. 10 cents. 

PusLic Opinion. By William Albig. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, 
New York. 1939. 486pp. $4.00. 

RECENT EXPENDITURES AFFECTING COUNTY 
GOVERNMENT IN NorTH CAROLINA AND VIR- 
GINIA. By William L. Bradshaw. The Author, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
1939. 23pp. 

THE SUPREME CourT Looks AT SOME HANpD- 
BILL REGULATIONS. By Ambrose Fuller. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. Spp. 

URBAN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE First CENsus (1790) TO THE 
FIFTEENTH CENsUs (1930). Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 1939. Lipp. 


EDUCATION 


THE Cost oF EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs OF BuFFALoO. Buffalo Municipal 
Research Bureau, Inc., 323 White Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 1939. 23pp. 50 cents. 

THE NEw York Primer. By Luther Gulick and 
Rudolf Modley. Regents’ Inquiry Into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education, 261 
Broadway, New York. 1939. 46pp. 25 cents. 


ELECTIONS 


VoTING BeHAvior: A Case Stupy. By James 
Kerr Pollock. Bureau of Government, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1939. 40pp. 
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FINANCE 


A Bupcet MANUAL FOR WASHINGTON MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By Arthur N. Lorig. Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 1939. 23pp. 

How Pusiic EMPLOYEES AND PuBLic BoplEs 
ARE AFFECTED BY THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
Act. Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 11pp. 
15 cents. 

THE PROBLEM OF TAXATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 1939. 
74pp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL CONVENTION OF Mvu- 
NICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. November, 1939, issue of Municipal 
Finance. 50 cents. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF REAL ESTATE SUBDIVIDING 
IN THE Recion oF Cuicaco. By Helen C. 
Monchow. Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 1939. 200pp. $2.25. 

STATE SUPERVISION OF LocaL BUDGETING. By 
Wylie Kilpatrick. National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York. 1939. 131pp. 
$1.00. 

Tax TRENDS IN MAINE Towns. By Donald W. 
Reed. College of Agriculture, University of 
Maine, Orono. 1939. 12pp. 


FIRE 


Hose Line EquipMEnT. International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New 
York. 1939. 15pp. 25 cents. 

1000 ScHoot Fires. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
1939. 72pp. 35 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


An APPROACH TO MorE OBJECTIVE ORAL TESTS. 
By Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., and James C. 
O’Brien. Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, Box 266, Washington, D. C. 1939. 31pp. 
25 cents. 

CLass SPECIFICATIONS FOR POSITIONS IN THE 
City CLAssiFiIeED Service. Civil Service 
Board, Highland Park, Michigan. 1939. 
118pp. 

A Dicest oF STATE Civit ServIcE Laws. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 35pp. 25 cents. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TRAINING OF PERSONNEL WorKERS. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 33pp. 50 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ADVISORY CONFERENCE ON 
PuBLIC-SERVICE TRAINING HELD AT WaASH- 
INGTON, D. C., Aprit 27-29, 1939. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 117pp. Misc. 2272. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





| January 


SALARY TRENDS IN WASHINGTON CITIES, 1929- 
39. Bureau of Governmental Research, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
1939. 41pp. 

PLANNING 


A LAND ProGRAM FoR Forest County, WIs- 
CONSIN. By V. W. Johnson and others. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 112pp. 15 cents. 

Wuy Not Pian? Local Planning Committee, 
National Resources Planning Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 57pp. 


POLICE 


How Criminats Are Caucut. By Arnold 
Miles. Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 1939. 123pp. 60 cents. 

STANDARDS IN PoLice TRAINING. Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington. 1939. 94pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


THE Use oF Town SEWER SYSTEMS BY COUNTY 
RESIDENTS. League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 1939. 
4pp. 25 cents. 

TRAFFIC 


MICHIGAN MANUAL OF UNIFORM TRAFFIC Con- 
TROL Devices. Michigan Highway Depart- 
ment, Lansing, Michigan. 1939. 85pp. $1.00. 

REPORT OF TRAFFIC SURVEY FOR THE CITY OF 
BUFFALO, 1936-37. By William B. Powell. 
Buffalo Police Department, Buffalo, New 
York. 1939. 197pp. 


WELFARE 


DIcEsT OF STATE PUBLIC WELFARE LEGISLA- 
TION, 1939. By Marietta Stevenson and Alice 
MacDonald. American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
262pp. $1.25. 

GENERAL RELIEF OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC AGEN- 
CIES IN SELECTED LARGE CITIES, JANUARY, 
1938-JUNE, 1939. Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 47pp. 

HousING AND WELFARE OFFICIALS CONFER; A 
SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION AT THE JOINT CoON- 
FERENCE OF HOUSING AND WELFARE OFFI- 
CIALSs, CuHIcAGo, May 11-13, 1939. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 19pp. 25 cents. 

STATE AND LocaAL PuBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES; 
AN ORGANIZATIONAL AND FUNCTIONAL ANAL- 
Ysis OF STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES ADMIN- 
ISTERING PUBLIC WELFARE FUNCTIONS. By 
Marietta Stevenson and Alice MacDonald. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 109pp. 60 
cents. 
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Fellowships Available 


NIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER, COLORADO. 

Graduate Fellowships in the field of local 
government are again being offered under a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
The maximum fellowship stipend per 12-month 
period is $1,200 for single persons and $1,800 
for married men. Application forms may be 
secured from the Department of Government 
Management, University of Denver. Applica- 
tions must be received not later than March 1, 
1940, for the class beginning in September, 
1940. 

UnIverSITY OF MINNESOTA. In-Service Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. A limited 
number of fellowships for the academic year 
1940-41 are available to young men and women 
now in the government service. Applicants must 
not be over 35 years of age, must be a college 
graduate, must have had at least three years 
of experience in public administrative service, 
and be granted a leave of absence for the dura- 
tion of the fellowship year. Stipends vary in 
amount from $1,000 to $1,500. Applications 
must be submitted not later than April 1. For 
an application blank and further information, 
address the Committee on Training for Public 
Administration, 13 University Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, HARVARD UNIversiItTy. (1) Graduate Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. These fel- 
lowships carry stipends up to $1,500 for the 
academic year 1940-41 and are renewable. Ap- 
plicants should have completed one or more 
years of graduate study in the social sciences. 
(2) Administration Fellowships. A limited num- 
ber of fellowships with stipends of varying 
amounts will be granted to recent college grad- 
uates who plan to enter the government service. 
Application forms for either class of fellowships 
can be secured from the School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Applications 
must be filed before February 20, 1940. 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


McDonnell-S mith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
po, ae Aer 11 North Pearl Street 



































happened? 


rent control legislation. 


priced books of 


299 BROADWAY 





WAR AND A PLACE TO LIVE 


ILL there be another housing shortage? Will rents skyrocket? Shall 
we try rent control? In the last war the answer was YES. What 


RENT CONTROL IN WAR AND PEACE gives the first and only complete 
nation-wide history of the frantic rent control measures of wartime and 
their peacetime aftermath. Clearly, factually, without bias, today’s on- 
coming shortage in shelter is described and authoritative principles are 
laid down to govern future attempts to meet emergency housing needs by 


Prepared for the Laws and Administration Committee of the Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York by Edith Berger Drellich and Andrée 
Emery, experts on law and economics. Published as one of the popular- 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


124pp. Paperbound — Price 50c 


























TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
’ design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 














BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E€. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W.G. Fowler’ €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN 
Consulting Actuary 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Valuations, analyses and counsel in their de- 
velopment, reorganization and administration 


Field Building Chicago 

















CAMPBELL, PHELPS & CO., INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Associate — Wilder M. Rich, Consultant on 
Municipal Administration and Finance. 


Analyses and reports on municipal finances, 
bond refunding programs, utility financing, and 
municipal administration problems in general. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 

upon request 











THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
































WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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